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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE METHOD OF A METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 


HERE is one view of ethics which makes its distinction from 
metaphysics easy and complete, and it is a view which cer- 
tain considerations urge us to adopt. Itmay seem to some that 
progress lies with this view, and that, while the philosophical 
moralist moves only in a circle of ancient controversy, the facts 
of morality are being brought to light and organized into a body 
of knowledge by the psychologist and anthropologist. Their 
inquiry into the growth of mind and the record of its actual 
expressions in customs and institutions, brings them into contact 
with the characteristic ideas and facts of morality ; and to these 
their analytic and historical methods have been applied with 
fertile result. The result is a descriptive and historical ethics, 
which has a right to claim as complete independence of meta- 
physics as any other descriptive or historical science. 

Were this all, no question about the relation of ethics to meta- 
physics need arise. But it is not all. Even the anthropologists 
are not always content to let the matter rest here. Sometimes 
they go on to apply their results to decide upon different degrees 
of goodness in the ends of conduct, or to distinguish between 
good and evil. In so doing, new and strange meanings are 
‘ assigned to scientific generalizations, and a great deal of crude 
metaphysics is concealed. But yet, if one may say so without 
offence, the heart of these writers is in the right place, though 
their ideas may be confused. They see that a merely descriptive 
and historical ethics neglects the central question of ethical inter- 
est. It may be very good history, but it is not really ethics. 

The ethical question does not arise out of an historical or 
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merely scientific interest. If knowledge is its object, it is yet 
knowledge of the Good, and such a knowledge of it as will 
enable us to distinguish good from evil. History must go 
beyond history, analysis of mental states must become reflexion 
on their significance, before this knowledge can be intelligently 
sought. Descriptive ethics may pursue its way regardless of 
metaphysics so long as it keeps to its own proper task of 
describing men’s ideas about goodness and the outward forms 
which express or determine these ideas. So long but no longer. 
As soon as the attempt is made to say what things are good, or 
to distinguish between the goodness of different ends, the problem 
of validity is substituted for the problem of origin and history, 
and the descriptive moralist becomes, in spite of himself, a philo- 
sophical moralist. He treats ethical ideas not merely as facts 
with a history, but as conceptions whose valid application requires 
to be determined. 

That ethics has to understand and interpret these conceptions, 
and not merely to trace their genesis and operation, I start by 
assuming. In metaphysics also, it will be admitted, we deal with 
conceptions which we try to understand and interpret. No 
merely introductory discussion can be expected to establish a 
satisfactory definition either of metaphysics or of ethics ; that must 
depend on the issue of the whole inquiry. But a preliminary view 
of the scope of each may be arrived at if we take account of the 
interest which determines its study. In ethics the object of our 
inquiry is to know what is good, and to arrive at as comprehen- 
sive an account as possible of the ground on which its goodness 
rests, or of the criterion by which it is known. Ethics may 
therefore be called the general theory of goodness. Metaphysics, 
on the other hand, arises from the desire to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of reality, or of experience, as a whole, — to find, if it 
be possible, the principle of unity in things, and at the same time 
to understand the principle of their distinction. We may, there- 
fore, describe it as the general theory of reality. The implications 
of these two definitions will be very variously interpreted. But 
they might serve as a first and very general description of almost 
any system of ethics and of almost any system of metaphysics. 
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And, vague as they are, they bring out the different interests which 
lie at the basis of ethical and of metaphysical inquiry, and give 
a preliminary point of view for discussing the relation of ethics 
to metaphysics. 

This discussion may perhaps be blocked at the outset by the 
assertion that the two subjects of inquiry have no relation to 
one another: that ‘ good is good,’ and ‘ reality is reality,’ and 
that there is nothing more to be said. This view I will not dis- 
cuss at length. It is better worth while to attempt to show the 
relation of two things than to refute the denial of their being related 
at all. No such denial can be admitted as having a right either 
to block investigation or to prejudice its results; and this for 
several reasons: In the first place, the distinction of goodness 
and reality with which we start has not been shown to be an 
ultimate distinction; and even if it were to turn out to be an 
ultimate distinction, a distinction between concepts does not 
imply that they are without relation ; and the relation of these 
concepts is at least a legitimate problem for philosophy. In the 
second place, the distinction as stated, involves a relation: the 
term ‘good’ is often used as synonymous with the term ‘ ought 
to be,’ and it at least implies an ‘ought to be’; it implies, there- 
fore, a relation to possible or to conceivable reality. In the third 
place, if what is conceived as good is in any way or to any extent 
real, or can in any way or to any extent be realized, it follows that 
‘reality’ and ‘goodness’ are not absolutely sundered : the good may 
be realized, reality may be moralized ; ethics and metaphysics are 
not entirely separate and independent spheres of investigation. 

When we proceed to inquire into the relation of ethics to 
metaphysics, we may either start with metaphysical conceptions, 
—conceptions about reality, that is,—and note the point at which 
we pass over to ethical conceptions, or we may start with ethi- 
cal conceptions and consider how it is possible or logical to pass 
from them to conceptions about reality. The former is the 
method of the metaphysical moralists ; the latter, the method of 
the ethical metaphysicians.'_ From whichever point we start, we 

11 might have said ‘ethical idealists,’ were it not that the title of idealist would 


be rejected by the leading representative of the trend of thought of which ethical 
idealism is one expression. 
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ought, if our argument is sound, to come to the same conclu- 
sion. And one line of argument will not interfere with the other. 
If the present paper is restricted to the former line of argument, 
it is mainly because systems of metaphysical ethics have been 
frequently and fully elaborated, whereas ethical metaphysics still 
remains at the stage of suggestion, and its method of treatment is 
complicated by many preliminary questions which could not be 
discussed in a few pages. 

The characteristic of the former method is to begin with meta- 
physical conceptions and from them to pass to ethical conceptions. 
Metaphysics is in this way made the basis of ethics, so that the 


_latter in some way depends upon the former. This dependence 


is sometimes regarded as simply the application of principles 
ascertained by reflexion upon reality to a new subject-matter. It 
is a dependence of this sort that Professor Taylor has in view in 
his examination of metaphysical ethics. Ethics, in this view, is 
held to be “an application of metaphysics to the subject-matter 
of conduct.” This kind of dependence is illustrated in the rela- 
tion of mechanics to mathematics: mathematical principles are 
applied to a new subject-matter, the movements of masses. 
Metaphysical moralists may have often expressed themselves in 
a way which seems to imply a similar view concerning the rela- 
tion of ethics to metaphysics. But it is not so easy to point to 
any system in which it is consistently and deliberately followed out. 
Professor Taylor regards ‘metaphysical ethics’ as practically 
equivalent to the Kantian view.* The equivalence would hold if 
Kant had simply applied his categories and ideas of reason to the 
subject-matter of conduct. But hedid notdoso. He recognized 
the categorical imperative as a fact of consciousness, though not, 
in his terminology, a fact of experience; and his whole ethics 
becomes an interpretation of the moral consciousness. This is 
not mere conduct, but a conception directing and judging conduct. 
It may, of course, be called metaphysical, but it does not arise out 
of his speculative analysis of reality. And its significance extends 
to the problems left unsolved by the speculative analysis, so that 
Kant’s metaphysic of ethics has become the foundation of all 


1 Problem of Conduct, p. 5. * Jbid., p. 38. 
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subsequent ethical metaphysics. It is true that the conception 
of the categorical imperative is in line with the Ideas of Reason 
discovered in the Critigue of Pure Reason. The Idea of Free- 
dom, which in the latter is reached as a possible alternative to 
mechanical necessity, is empty without the conception Duty. 
But Duty has to be assumed as a fact of the moral consciousness 
before it can be shown that Freedom is its ratio essendi. Kant’s 
ethics is rightly called metaphysical ; but its fundamental ethical 
conception is not deduced from his antecedent inquiry into the 
conditions of our knowledge of the world, or from any non-ethical 
metaphysics. 

I should regard Hegel’s dialectic rather than Kant’s criticism 
as expressing the type of an ethics based upon metaphysics. 
For in Hegel we find what we do not find in Kant, an attempt to 
pass, by a demonstrative method, from non-ethical to ethical con- 

‘ceptions. Were it possible to accept the logical connectedness 
of the successive stages of Hegel’s dialectic, and the independence 
of the movement of thought of anything outside itself, then 
Hegel must be admitted to have shown that the initial concept 
‘being ’ implies the concepts of morality. The Absolute in which 
the self-evolution of the notion terminates is mind: “this,” he 
holds, “is the supreme definition of the Absolute”’ ; further, “ the 
essential feature of mind is liberty’’ ; and this free mind or will 
manifests itself in morality and law (Ency., §§ 382, 384, 487). 
This method seems to me to be the true type of an ethics based 
on metaphysics. Ethics isnot made to depend upon metaphysics 
in the way in which mechanics depends on mathematics ; meta- 
physical conceptions are not simply applied ‘to the subject- 
matter of conduct.’ But the conceptions proper to the merely 
theoretical or speculative view of things are shown to require ethical 
conceptions as their logically necessary complement: reality is 
ultimately unintelligible unless we regard it as free mind; mind 
is not really free unless it exhibit morality. 

What is required from metaphysics is an interpretation, or 
comprehensive and harmonious view, of reality. And the general 
characteristic of any dialectical method is the demonstration of 
the incompleteness of each catagory inadequate to the whole, 
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until an ultimately intelligible point of view be reached. This 
general characteristic is exhibited by Hegel’s method. But the 
latter has also a further and distinctive characteristic : the dialec- 
tical process is internally determined ; the advance from thesis 
through antithesis to synthesis is due to the dialectic inherent in 
the process of thought itself; each step onward is determined 
by the preceding, and is a result of its very inadequacy ; each 
inadequate conception not only shows its own inadequacy, but 
also produces the complementary factor by which this inadequacy 
is removed, and thus originates the more adequate conception 
which follows. This latter characteristic constitutes what may 
be called the intellectualist nature of Hegel’s method. It isa 
movement of pure thought; and thought makes its own other. 
But, as the dialectic advances, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
regard each stage in the advance as logically derived from the 
preceding. What is really shown is rather the inadequacy of a 
certain conception to reality as experienced, and the necessity of 
supplementing the conception in a given way so that this inade- 
quacy may be made good. 

Whether this criticism be just to Hegel or not is a question 
which cannot be entered upon now. It is introduced not for the 
purpose of criticism, but in order to draw a distinction. It is 
possible to follow a method so far similar to his that it passes 
from less to more adequate conceptions for the understanding of 
reality, and which yet has not the distinguishing feature of main- 
taining the complete internal determination of the process. 
Thought need not be held to be creative ; it has to understand 
experience, not to account for it or to produce it. And the transi- 
tion to a greater adequacy in the way of conceiving reality may, 
at certain places, be accompanied by and dependent upon the 
recognition of fresh elements in the experience upon which all 
knowledge of reality is built. 

To bring out this view more clearly, we may start with the 
mechanical conception of reality and consider its leading category, 
that of causality, as giving us the most comprehensive view of 
things,— a point of view from which we are able to regard each 
distinguishable event in the world-process as the effect of a pre- 
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ceding event. If we carry out this mode of conceiving things, 
we find ourselves speedily involved in the familiar infinite regress ; 
and, as this cannot be completed, it cannot be made finally intel- 
ligible. Further, if we think we explain an event by referring it 
to its cause, or understand it by knowing its cause, we can see 
that such understanding or explanation is really quite empty and 
futile. If @ is understood by understanding its cause 4, then 6 
must be understood in the same way by understanding its cause 
c, and that again by d,and so on. Accordingly, a is not under- 
stood till we understand 4, nor 4 till we understand ¢, and this 
process must either go on indefinitely or return into itself. In the 
former case, we get no understanding of a at all; in the latter 
case, not only have we got away from causality with its deter- 
mined succession in time, but we do nothing more than give the 
unknown as the ground of knowledge of the unknown. 

The causal concept thus shows its own inadequacy to serve as 
a final view of reality as soon as we apply it thoroughly. It 
may be said also that it lays bare the reason of this inadequacy. 
It is the distinction of reality into separate facts coupled with the 
method of looking for the ground of one fact in another. The 
conception lacks system and unity. This defect has to be made 
good. And it can be made good only by a conception which 
exhibits the unity of the different facts which form parts of the 
process of experience or of reality. This cannot be done, as 
we have seen, simply by regarding each as proceeding out of 
another ; we must find a whole to the realization of which they 
all contribute, and through which the nature and position of each 
part can be understood. In this way, we are led from the con- 
ception of cause to the conception of purpose as giving the point 
of view from which we may understand reality at once as a proc- 
ess and asaunity. Our mechanical conception is supplanted by 
a teleological. A further stage of reflexion may subject the 
conception of purpose also to criticism. Until purpose is quali- 
fied and defined, it may appear a mere form for asserting the 
unity of successive steps in a process, without in any way de- 
scribing the essential character of this unity. And when we 
attempt to qualify purpose, we may find that purposes differ and 
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even conflict; that some ground is necessary for deciding or 
reconciling the diversity and conflict ; and that, if we would get 
an adequate view, we must finally describe the purpose, as Plato 
described it, as the Good. 

In this way, the search for an adequate and finally intelligible 
principle for the comprehension of reality might lead us from the 
non-ethical conceptions with which we started to a view which 
interprets reality by means of ethical conceptions. The inquiry 
for a general theory of reality would in this way run into the 
inquiry into the nature of goodness, and ethics would be found 
to be not merely based upon metaphysics, but itself a part of 
metaphysics. 

The above is merely a sketch of an argument. But I do not 
see how it could be elaborated in such a way as to demonstrate 
that the conception of goodness is logically implied in the con- 
ception of causal connection. The result is not due to an inner 
dialectic of the notion unaided by any contribution from experi- 
ence. Mechanism may be shown to be inconsistent with itself 
and unable to exhibit the systematic unity of things. But why 
do we seek that unity in the conception of purpose? It is not 
enough to answer that through it unity is found in the fragments 
of the temporal process. For some other conception might be able 
to give this unity ; and we need some positive reason for select- 
ing the conception purpose. The reason is not far to seek if we 
allow thought to receive suggestions from the ‘ given’ factors in 
experience. Purpose is a conception descriptive of actual ex- 
perience, though of aspects of experience which, from their indi- 
vidual character, are unimportant for physical science, and are there- 
fore neglected by the mechanical theory. Apart from the experi- 
ence of acting for an end, it is impossible to see how the concep- 
tion of purpose could have arisenatall. If we should imagine an 
intelligence without any purposive activity of its own, and into 
whose experience the fact of purposive action in no way enters, 
it might be conceived as viewing the course of events under the 
conception of regular sequence or of causality, and as forming 
for itself some kind of mechanical theory. It might also see that 
this mode of describing things was only a deceptive makeshift for 
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thoroughly understanding them. But it would not be able to argue 
from the inadequacy of mechanical cause to the necessity of pur- 
pose ; for it would be without the experience from which the 
conception of purpose is formed. Again, in our moral exper- 
ience, we distinguish purposes as good and bad and better. But 
we might imagine an intelligence with the power of understand- 
ing things as manifesting purpose which might yet regard all pur- 
poses with indifferent gaze and draw no distinction of good and 
evil. It might recognize the conflict inherent in such a concep- 
tion without being able to compare purposes in respect of their 
goodness. 

I maintain, therefore, that, when a metaphysical theory makes 
the transition from non-ethical conceptions about reality to the 
conception of goodness, it does so by taking into account an 
aspect of experience which it had previously omitted from con- 
sideration. The conception goodness is based upon the facts of 
the moral consciousness ; in particular, upon the consciousness of 
moral approbation and disapprobation. Whatever view may 
be arrived at as to the place of goodness in reality, judgments 
about goodness form part of the experience which has to be 
interpreted by philosophy. So far, therefore, from ethics and 
metaphysics being mutually indifferent, a complete metaphysics 
cannot disregard the data of the moral consciousness, and must 
accordingly include a metaphysic of ethics. On the other hand, 
a metaphysic which proceeds upon data of experience so limited 
as to exclude the facts of the moral consciousness cannot issue 
in a legitimate ethical doctrine. 

The preceding view may be illustrated by a short examination 
of the ethical method of T. H. Green. Green's book still holds 
the field amongst the speculative systems of ethics produced by 
the last generation ; it is commonly taken as the representative 
of metaphysical ethics ; it is sometimes interpreted as if the author 
deduced his ethical positions from metaphysical principles of a 
merely theoretical nature; and it is at any rate true that he 
definitely bases his ethical doctrine upon a certain metaphysical 
theory. His own summary of this is as follows : 

“ That the existence of one connected world, which is the pre- 
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supposition of knowledge, implies the action of one self-condition- 
ing and self-determining mind ; and that, as our knowledge, so 
our moral activity was only explicable on supposition of a certain 
reproduction of itself, on the part of this eternal mind, as the self 
of man.””' 

The greater part of the metaphysical portion of the Prolegomena 
was published by Green himself in M/ind under the title ‘‘ Can 
there be a Natural Science of Man?” This title suggests that 
his purpose was to refute the competency of the mechanical 
theory, as applied to mind and morals by Hume and by the 
modern naturalists, and to substitute a more adequate view. 
Such an inquiry could not have been carried out without being 
based upon experience, seeing that the whole question in dispute 
concerns the interpretation of experience. He begins by acknowl- 
edging our experience, — moral as well as intellectual, — as the 
fact or datum to be explained, and he goes on to seek a concep- 
tion adequate to its explanation. That this correctly describes 
his starting point and procedure, as he conceived them, is clear 
from the sentences which follow the above quotation : 

“ Proof of such a doctrine, in the ordinary sense of the word 
proof, from the nature of the case there cannot be. It is nota 
truth deducible from other established or conceded truths. It is 
not a statement of an event or matter of fact that can be the 
object of experiment or observation. It represents a conception 
to which no perceivable or imaginable object can possibly cor- 
respond, but one that affords the only means by which, reflecting 
on our moral and intellectual experience conjointly, taking the 
world and ourselves into account, we can put the whole thing 
together and understand how (not why, but /ow) we are and do 
what we consciously are and do. Given this conception, and 
not without it, we can at any rate express that which it cannot 
be denied demands expression, the nature of man’s reason and 
man’s will, of human progress and human shortcoming, of the 
effort after good and the failure to gain it, of virtue and vice, in 
their connection and in their distinction, in their essential opposi- 
tion and in their no less essential unity.” 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, 3174, p. 181. 
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Some remarks may be made on the method which is concisely 
described in this paragraph. In the first place, Green recognizes 
quite clearly that a metaphysical theory of ethics is not a mere 
deduction from metaphysical principles of a non-ethical kind. It 
is concerned with the facts of moral experience; these belong 
to its data; and it has to find a conception which will express 
their nature and without which their nature cannot be expressed. 
This seems to me to imply the main thesis for which I have 
been contending. A metaphysic of ethics must recognize and 
be based upon the facts of moral experience, just as all meta- 
physics must be based upon experience generally. Metaphysi- 
cal reasoning may, however, proceed a certain length without 
reflecting upon that special aspect of experience which we call 
moral. Its conceptions are in this case so far incomplete ; their 
incompleteness may, perhaps, be demonstrable without any 
further widening of our view of experience ; but the incomplete- 
ness cannot be made good without taking account of the moral 
aspect of experience which was overlooked,—and may have 
been legitimately overlooked,— in the earlier stages of the 
argument. 

In the second place, “‘ moral and intellectual experience” are 
not separate orindependent parts of experience. They are aspects 
of the same experience, and must therefore be taken “ conjointly,” 
if we would understand experience as a whole. From this it 
follows that the characteristics of one aspect of this experience 
may be expected to exhibit affinities or correspondence with the 
characteristics of another of its aspects. The facts of intellectual 
experience will therefore not be irrelevant (or may not be irrele- 


vant) to ethical theory. The conceptions by which, — founding 


mainly on our “ intellectual” experience, — we attempt to inter- 
pret the world and our position in it may have a very decided 
bearing upon ethics. Thus the spiritual or rational interpretation 
of ultimate good set forth by Green would be impossible, — or, 
at least, illusory, — if the mechanical theory were accepted as an 
adequate account of the world and of ourselves. Reflexion on 
the facts of moral experience will thus lead not merely to an 
ethical theory ; it may also require us to revise our theoretical 
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conceptions so that they may be adequate to the expression of a 
larger experience than that with which we started. 

The peculiar difficulty of Green's ethics seems to me to arise 
from the special characteristic of the metaphysical conception 
which he reaches, and by which he seeks to explain morality ; 
and this, again, seems to me to be connected with an incomplete- 
ness in his view of the moral experience which has to be ex- 
pressed by that conception. 

Green is never able to show how the conception of an eternal 
self-consciousness, — “ one self-conditioning and self-determining 
mind,’’ — of which all knowledge and morality are reproductions, 
succeeds in “expressing” the salient facts of moral experience. 
The assertion of eternity is not an explanation of the temporal 
process ; our understanding of the gradual way in which, in spite 
of error and in spite of evil, knowledge and morality are slowly 
attained is not really facilitated by any mere insistence upon the 
doctrine that complete knowledge and perfect goodness are 
eternally present to this infinite self-consciousness. It may even 
be held that the assertion of the eternal realization of this perfec- 
tion makes it more instead of less difficult to understand the radi- 
cal distinction of good and evil in the moral consciousness, and 
the prominence of evil as a fact in human development and in 
the world-process. 

The data which Green had in view when he spoke of “‘ moral and 
intellectual experience” were the facts of knowledge and desire. 
He does not seem to have given special recognition, among his 
primary data, to the judgments of worth or goodness ; yet these 
are as much parts of our experience as judgments about matters 
of fact or efforts after certain objects or ideals; and it is their 
presence that makes our experience not merely a knowing and 
active, but also a moral experience. In not giving explicit rec- 
ognition to this fact of moral approbation, or judgment of good- 
ness, Green seems to me to overlook an aspect of the moral 
consciousness which needs to be taken into account for the for- 
mation of an adequate ethical conception. 

The place of this consciousness of moral approbation may per- 
haps be said to be taken, in Green’s system, by the experience of 
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“ satisfaction ”’ on which he repeatedly lays stress. This “satisfac- 
tion” is, however, a somewhat elusive notion. “In all willing,” 
he says, ‘‘a self-conscious subject seeks to satisfy itself — seeks 
that which for the time it presents to itself as its good.” ' In this 
passage, “‘ self-satisfaction”” seems equivalent to “ good,” as else- 
where? “ self-satisfaction or self-realization’’ are spoken of as 
synonymous. Here, of course, good is not the same thing as 
moral good or ‘true good,’ nor is seeking self-satisfaction the 
same thing as finding it. The voluptuary, for instance, seeks 
self-satisfaction, but it is “impossible that the self-satisfaction 
should be found in any succession of pleasures.” * Thus it would 
appear that self-satisfaction (when found) will be the experience 
or consciousness of attaining a true good. Now it is owing to 
the “‘ operative consciousness in man of a possible state of himself 
better than the actual,” that ‘‘men come to seek their satisfac- 
tion, their good, in objects conceived as desirable because con- 
tributing to the best state or perfection of man.”’* The attain- 
ment of this ‘best state” would give us self-satisfaction. But 
the best state is unattainable, and even inconceivable: “ we can- 
not indeed describe any state in which man, having become all 
that he is capable of becoming, . . . would find rest for his 
soul.”* And thus it would appear that the consciousness of 
satisfaction is something only sought, never found, never experi- 
enced, and unable, therefore, to be taken as part of the data of 
“moral and intellectual experience.” 

In all this Green has in view the final good, — an unattainable 
ideal, — and the consciousness of satisfaction which would result 
from its attainment. His discussion, therefore, would not seem 
to have anything to do with the facts of moral experience which 
may be held, — and which he held, —to be the basis of fact with 
the interpretation of which ethics is concerned. Yet if it is a pos- 
sible experience, it is surely in some degree also an actual ex- 
perience. Dissatisfaction, at any rate, is clearly regarded by 
Green as an actual experience. And if we experience dissatis- 
faction in connection with certain activities and attainments, is it 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics, 3 156, p. 163. 


2 Jbid., 34 175-6, pp. 182-3. 3 Jbid., 3 176, p. 183. 
‘ Jbid., 33 178-9, p. 180. 5 Jbid., 3.172, p. 180. 
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not equally true that a certain (at least modified) satisfaction with 
other activities or attainments is equally a fact of the moral con- 
sciousness ? 

This satisfaction or dissatisfaction would, therefore, seem to be 
the same expression of our moral consciousness as that which is 
variously spoken of as consciousness of worth, perception of good 
or evil, judgment of right or wrong, and called by many other 
names. And the “moral and intellectual experience,”’ upon which 
both metaphysics and ethics are based, should be definitely rec- 
ognized as including : (1) the judgments of fact, which form the 
basis of our understanding of the nature and connection of things ; 
(2) the experience of desire and will, which compels us to regard 
reality as a process into which conscious beings enter as active ; 
and (3) judgments of worth or goodness, which enable and 
compel us to set a value upon this process, and upon its con- 
stituent factors and processes, and which direct us to choose the 
good and to avoid the evil. All these enter into the experience 
which has to be expressed by a comprehensive philosophical 
conception ; they form the material which it has to criticise, 


understand, and interpret. 
W. R. Sorvey. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS OF ERNST MACH. 


S a preliminary characterization of Mach’s thought, let us 
answer in his spirit the question: What is the task of 
philosophy? It is the function of philosophy to coérdinate and 
organize the special sciences into a whole.’ To this end it is the 
function of philosophy to interpret one special science in the light 
of another and by this comparative interpretation to gain critical 
points of view. Philosophy should aim to be the unification and 
interpenetration of the special sciences and nothing more.’ Philos- 
ophy is approximately what Comte understood by the systemati- 
zation of the particular sciences. Philosophy cannot transcend the 
special sciences and make discoveries in unknown lands outside 
their content ; it should hold fast to the ‘ positive,’ the ‘ given,’ as 
the separate disciplines do or ought todo. The standpoint of the 
‘given’ is deserted and all effort is fruitless, as soon as the thinker 
attempts to do more than to systematize and correlate the deliv- 
erances of the particular sciences, to bring these deliverances into 
mutual relationship, and in this way mutually to supplement and 
clarify them. Mach’s conception of philosophy, like Comte’s, is 
positivistic. 

What do we understand by the ‘given’? Mach answers that 
the ‘given’ consists in appearances, phenomena. One must not, 
however, include in the notion of phenomena any reference to 
something behind the phenomena, as Kant does. Appearances 
or phenomena are, for example, the sensations: colors, tones, 
heat, pressure, also space and time. We must also include feel- 
ings among phenomena. Philosophy cannot go beyond these 
‘given elements,’ and should have no disposition to go beyond 


1 In citing Mach’s works the following abbreviations are used: £. d. A. = Die 
Geschichte und die Wursel des Satzes von der Erhaltung der Arbeit, Prag, 1872; 


B. 2. A. d. E. = Beitrage sur Analyse der Empfindungen, Jena, 1886; A.d. Ei. | 


Die Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhdltniss des Psychischen sum Phys- 
ischen, Jena, 1900; W.= Die Principien der Warmelehre, Leipzig, 1900; M. = 
Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung, Leipzig, 1901; P. V. = Populdr-wissen- 
schaftliche Vorlesungen, Leipzig, 1903. 
24. d. £., p. 208. V., p. 289. 
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them. In this respect Mach’s conception of philosphy is phenom- 
enalistic. That, at least, is the aim of his philosophy, and, for the 
most part, though not always, that is its character. At times, 
however, there appears behind the movement of phenomena a 
metaphysical, Schopenhauerian Will. In general, Mach’s thought 
is anti-metaphysical, positivistic. 

In the ‘ given’ we have colors, tones, temperature, space, and 
time, interrelated in manifold ways; and with them are joined 
moods, feelings, and volitions.' “ The relatively more fixed and 
constant arrests attention in this complex ; it impresses itself on 
the memory and finds expression in language. As the relatively 
constant, we notice first such complexes of color, tone, pressure, 
etc., as are spatially and temporally conjoined, and to which, con- 
sequently, particular names are given ; they are called bodies.” 
Bodies are merely relatively constant sensation-complexes. A 
table is a totality of spatially arranged contents of visual sensa- 
tion ; also, it may be, of tactual sensation. This totality contains 
a large constant element ; the top is always black, the feet are 
brown; in the case of touch, I have constantly the sensation of 


something hard, of firm resistance, etc. But the table is by no 
| means an absolutely constant sensation-complex. The brown 
| color of the feet is sometimes brighter, sometimes darker, de- f 
pending on the amount of light by which they are illuminated ; 
the top feels sometimes warmer and at other times cooler. 
As bodies are seen to be only relatively constant in the shift- 
ing of sensation, so also the ego is only relatively constant. The 
ego is a complex of memories, words, feelings, that are con- 
joined with a definite body (my body). I can do this or that; I 
can be quiet, joyful, sad, or aroused. Always, however, there 
remains “ enough of the constant for me to recognize it as the 
identical, persistent ego.”"* The apparent constancy of the ego | 
consists “ chiefly in its continuity,” in the steady, slow change. 
The remnant of moods, feelings, and memories that persist from ° 
childhood to old age is little enough. 
Absolutely constant complexes are not found amongst sensa- 
tions, memories, feelings, nor in the will. The notion of sub- 


A. d. E., p. 1. 2 Jbid., p. 2. 3 Jbid., pp. 2f. 
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stance, the unchangeably persistent, arises from our experience 
of the constancy of complexes. Changes in the complexes give 
rise to the notion of attributes, which have the power of changing 
without affecting the immutability of the substance. A fruit is 
sweet, but it may be bitter. Also other fruits are sweet. Many 
bodies have the same color. A piece of iron may be hot or 
cold. By burning it may cause me pain, or it may when cold 
give me a pleasant sensation of coolness. By such experiences 
we learn to separate sensations from substances,’ and we thus 
form the conception of a persistent substance with variable prop- 
erties. The constant is designated by a single name and by cus- 
tom is held together in thought. It acquires an existence for 
itself apart from attributes, whose mutability is apparent. We 
can think each attribute of a thing, one by one, as abstracted 
from the thing itself. And so we think we may finally remove 
all the attributes of a thing without removing the thing. There 
arises thus the notion of a thing-in-itself, behind the attributes, 
which are only phenomenal. We can know only the phenomenal 
attributes; the thing fer se remains unknown behind the 
appearance. 

The problem of a thing with many attributes is a product of 
this connexity in thought. If one had only noticed how the 
thing-in-itself comes into being, and had, with that process in 
mind, held fast to the fact that in complexes everything is merely 
relatively constant, that there is no absolutely constant nucleus 
in sensation-complexes, this whole supposed problem would 
have fallen to the ground along with the monstrous notion of a 
thing-in-itself. It is not true that there is a thing possessed of a 
higher reality endowed with properties possessed of a lower real- 
ity ; as a matter of fact, there are only real sensations, which form 
relatively constant complexes, bodies. The real elements are 
the sensations. 

Similar to the conception of a single thing with manifold attri- 
butes, we have the conception of a single soul with manifold 
expressions. Here, too, the spurious problems with which 
Herbart labored, have arisen in a similar way. Let A, B, C be 


1 OP. cit., p. 4. 
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the sensations, whose complex we are accustomed to call body, 
Let X, ZL, M be the sensation-complex which we call the human 
body. The latter complex is distinguished from the former in 
many ways. Let us call the complex of our common feelings, 
moods, volitions, and memories, a, 8, 7. The naive observer 
opposes the complex a, 8,7 ... X, LZ, M, the ego, to the com- 
plex A, B, C, the non-ego, #7. ¢., other things. Sometimes, too, 
a, 8, 7, as the ego, is opposed to K, Z, M... A, B, C, as the 
corporeal world. “In the first place, A, B, C appears to be in- 
dependent of the ego and to stand opposed to it as a separate 
entity. This independence is only relative and will not stand 
close examination. In the complex a, ’, 7, considerable change 
may, indeed, take place without such change being noticeable in 
A, B, C, and conversely. Many changes, however, in a, §, 7 
pass into A, B, C through changes in X, Z, 7, and conversely 
(when, ¢. g., vigorous ideas pass into actions or the environment 
causes noticeable changes in our bodies). In this case, X, Z, M 
appear to have more intimate connection with a, 8, 7 and 
also with A, B, C than the latter have with each other.’” 
Hence the isolated position of the complex A, Z, 17 (my body), 
amongst the complexes 4A, B, C, 7. ¢., amongst bodies in gen- 


eral. Hence also the opposition of the complexes a, 3,7... 


K, L, M, as the ego, to the complexes A, 2, C, or the designa- 
tion of a, 8,7 as the ego in contradistinction to the complexes 
K, L, M... A, B, Cas the corporeal world. 

On closer examination it is seen “that A, B, C is always 
co-determined with X,Z, MZ A die, when seen near to the eye, 
looks large, when at a distance, small ; with the right eye other- 
wise than with the left, at times double, and with closed eyes it 
is not seen at all.”* The complexes A, B, C, then, depend very 
much on the complexes X, LZ, M. The attributes of bodies (cf. 
the die referred to above) appear modified, or conditioned by our 
body. A more adequate statement of what actually takes place 
would be that “the various A, B, C complexes are bound up 
with the various X, Z, complexes.” 

Let us take the example of a needle. In visual sensation we 


1 Op. cit., pp. 6 f. 2 Tbid., p. 7. 
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have the point P. If P touches the end of my finger, a tactual 
sensation and feelings are added to my visual sensations. If P 
is removed from my finger, only visual sensations remain. In 
this case, the visual sensation appears as the persistent (the con- 
stant), compared with the tactual sensation (the accidental). 
But the visual sensation is also not constant ; it is accidental, 
like the tactual sensation. If we remove the needle from the 
field of vision, all perceptions of the needle vanish. After such 
disappearance nothing remains in experience, no thing-in-itself. 

The elements A, B, C stand to a, 8, 7 quite as much in recip- 
rocal dependence as do X, LZ, M; only the relations between 
a, 8, y and K, LZ, M are more numerous and relatively more 
constant. The difference is one of relativity. When I contem- 
plate the dependence of A, B, Con a, 8, 7, I conclude that A, B, C 
belong to me, are my sensations. ‘ The ego can, therefore, be 
expanded to include ultimately the entire world.” * In any case, 
however, we must keep constantly in mind the relativity of the 
distinction in complexes. As helps for immediate orientation, 
the notions ego, my body, and other bodies, are useful. 

It is not the business of science to explain the existence of the 
elements a, 8,7... K, ZL, M...A, B, C, but to recognize these 
as the ultimately ‘ given’ in experience. 

The notion of substances loses all philosophical meaning for 
Mach, because in the complex of ‘ given’ elements there is noth- 
ing absolutely persistent, but only something relatively constant. 
For him the world is a totality of elements, z. ¢., of sensations, 
memories, feelings, and volitions. These elements are interre- 
lated in manifold ways. It is the function of science to deter- 
mine these connections and interrelationships. 

How is this to be done? In the first place, it is evident that 
we must not refer relations between the given elements, ¢. g., 
sensations, to relations between substances. For it is not per- 
missible, as we have seen, to admit the existence of such sub- 
stances. If, however, we conceive the elements and their rela- 
tions as dependent on substances, we conceive them as caused 
by substances, by things-in-themselves. In this application the 


1 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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notion of effect, and correspondingly the notion of cause, is, of 
course, false. 

But the notion of cause in none of its forms withstands posi- 
tivistic criticism. It is a useful notion for the common needs of 
life, as is also the notion of substance. But it does not meet the 
demands of scientific thought. The taint of vulgar origin clings 
to the twin notions of cause and effect. However abstractly we 
may interpret these notions, they cannot conceal the fact that they 
had their origin in animistic ideas. Let us examine this origin. 

“In general, we feel the need of inquiring after a cause only 
where some unusual change takes place. The familiar changes 
in our environment are those which are produced by our own 
will, which fact leads to the conception of animism and fetichism.”’ ' 
The naive man confidently transfers the peculiar interrelation 
which he has experienced a thousand times in his own acts of 
will, to the changesin external nature. Processes in nature that 
attract his attention appear to him in the light of acts of will, 
exerted by spiritual beings concealed in or behind natural things. 
Looked at logically, animism involves a very doubtful conclusion 
from analogy. And it finds an intellectual satisfaction in this 
analogical process ; it feels that it has gained insight into the 
processes of nature. For in its consciousness the connection 
between an act of will and movement is so familiar that it appears 
self-evident. In the animistic explanation of nature’s processes, 
something of this self-evidence is transferred to antecedent and 
consequent in nature. If this connexity is self-evident, it also 
appears to the human mind as necessary. The self-evident 
sequence becomes a necessary sequence,— a sequence necessary 
not merely for thought. What is necessary for thought appears 
at once as also necessary for the real. 

Popular belief, as is well known, sees preferably a connexity 
in such things as exhibit a certain, although frequently very 
external, similarity. ‘In this way the fruits of plants are regarded 
as curative for the head; roots, on the contrary, as curative for 
the feet, etc. For extraordinary effects one seeks quixotic causes, 
of which the witches’ broth in Shakespeare’s Macdeth furnishes a 
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striking example.””' The cause, in this popular conception, must 
have kinship and similarity with the effect; a partial sameness 
must be discoverable in cause and result. Things that have 
nothing in common with each other cannot affect each other. 

How far has this popular conception of causality penetrated 
into philosophical, and, in general, into scientific thought! One 
does not need to revert to the old philosophers of nature ; one 
has only to recall Descartes and Spinoza. Things which have 
nothing to do with one another, like extension and thought, have 
no reciprocal action! But an extended thing may produce an 
effect on an extended thing, and a psychical thing may affect 
another psychical thing. — 

All such conceptions of causality must vanish in the face of 
positivistic criticism. “ Hume’s analysis, his commentary on the 
case of the man lame in his arm, who, in spite of his will, is 
unable to move his arm, is an excellent instance for a higher 
critical point of view.”’? “In reference to the connection between 
will and movement, we have no more insight than we have in 
reference to any other connection, in the opinion of Hume ; he 
concedes ultimately only the validity of expectation based on 
custom.””* Hume's criticism hits the truth. The givenis always 
merely the actual sequence. This may become familiar, self-evi- 
dent. Then the subjective compulsion of thinking cause and 
effect together, mirrors for us an objective necessity in the external 
complex. Other combinations are not so familiar; they appear, 
therefore, unnecessary. 

Hume’s criticism is also correct in those instances where cause 
and effect have some similar or kindred element, or where a causal 
dependence between the same or similar things is observed. That, 
in the case of impact, the motion of the striking ball is trans- 
ferred to the ball which is struck, is known only by the experi- 
ence of the actual history of the process. Here, however, the 
connexity between the phenomena is particularly simple and 
observable. The difference between this and more complicated 
causal connections is a “ difference merely in degree, which falsely 
presents itself as a qualitative difference [in comparison with a 

1Op. cit., Pp. 433- 2 Jbid., p. 432. 3 Jbid. 
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less readily observed instance].”"" “In many instances we scarcely 
think of the possibility of a connection, while in other cases we 
are in a position of mental compulsion, and in the latter cases 
the connection seems necessary. To the artillerist, ¢. ¢., the 
flight of a projectile appears necessarily dependent on its initial 
velocity and direction. As a matter of fact, if the event corre- 
sponds to known and simple geometrical (phoronomic) laws, 
then the event is quite as clear to us as those laws ; initial velocity 
and initial direction then becothe the basis of knowledge, from 
which the flight of the projectile is logically and necessarily 
derivable. In the moment, however, of feeling this logical neces- 
sity, we do not at once think that the existence of those con- 
ditions is given simply in our experience, without being in the 
least based on necessity.”"* Any physical necessity, or any 
necessity other than a logical one, is denied by Mach. 

“The relation between ground (of knowledge) and conse- 
quence is also demonstrably Kant's ideal"’* in his theory of 
causality. Here Mach holds with Hume against Kant. One is 
concerned with a concept developed within experience itself. 

It is true that one may accept Hume's view of causality and still 
retain the notions of cause and effect as scientifically serviceable. 
John Stuart Mill, starting from Hume's standpoint, defended them 
emphatically against the criticism of Comte. Mach’s doubts con- 
cerning them are deeper. Such doubts as to the validity of the 
notion of causality find expression in the following example. Let 
us take two masses, m, and m,. ‘ When we speak of the ‘at- 
traction of masses,’ it might appear that this expression contained 
more than the actual. But whatever we add over and above 
the actual is certainly idle and useless.”* If we ascribe to 
masses powers of attraction, which we regard as really existent, 
we add an idle and useless element. Further, if we regard one 
mass as the cause of the motion of another mass, we do not give 
a satisfactory account of the actual facts. If, however, we 


describe the reciprocal acceleration as g¢ = a, we give 


by the formula an account of the entire history of the phenom- 


Of. cit., p. 434- Ibid. Of. cit., p. 435. Ibid, 
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enon, and we avoid all superfluous additions. A report of the 
relations and processes furnjshes a much more adequate account 
than the mere citation of causes. 

The citation of cause not only fails to furnish what ought to be 
furnished ; it is itself something in the highest degree manifold and 
undetermined. What is the cause of the acceleration of the two 
bodies? Is it the one mass? No, the motion depends quite as 
much on the other mass. Is it both masses? Or is it both 
masses and their spatial positionsy Their spatial positions at what 
moment? Or, to take another favorite example: An avalanche 
rolls into a valley and destroys a building. What is the cause 
of the destruction? The avalanche? Or is it the little particle 
that perhaps started the avalanche? Is it the kinetic energy of 
the avalanche? Is it the unfavorable situation of the house, or 
the frailty of its structure? The citation of a single cause for an 
actual process is in the highest degree arbitrary, ambiguous, and 
scientifically of little use. 

“If one attempts to do away with all traces of fetichism that 
cling to the notion of cause, and considers the fact that a single 
cause cannot, in the rule, be given, that, on the contrary, any given 
event is generally determined by a whole system of conditions, 
one is led to give up entirely the concept of cause. It is better 
to regard the notional determining elements of a fact as depend- 
ent on each other, in just the same way as the mathematician or, 
let us say, the geometrician does.”' As the sides and angles 
of a triangle stand in reciprocal dependence on each other, so the 
elements, ¢. g., sensations, etc., stand in vastly more complicated 
relations of dependence. 

Geometrical relations admit of calculable comprehension, of 
being presented in a garb of analytical statement. The depen- 
dence of distances, codrdinates, etc., is analytically representable 
as a functional dependence of mathematical magnitudes and vari- 
ables. Similarly, we can represent the dependent relations of 
elements, of sensations, let us say, by means of functional refer- 
ences. “ For this reason I made the attempt long ago to sub- 
stitute the notion of function for the notion of cause.”? “The 


1 OP. cit., p. 436. 24. d. £.,p. 66. Of. d. A., 1872. 
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ghost [of metaphysical difficulties] immediately disappears, if 
one conceives the situation in a mathematical sense, and becomes 
clearly aware that only the mediation of functional relations 
has any value for us, that all we want to know is merely the in- 
terdependence of experiences. We then see that reference to 
unknown, not given, primary variables (things-in-themselves) is 
entirely fictitious and idle.” ' 

Let us return to the example of the attraction between two 
masses. The citation of causesgand effects gave very little infor- 
mation. The explanation of the acceleration, however, as a 
function of the masses, answers every question the physicist can 
raise relative to the course of facts. Physics is cognizant of a 
great many such functional relations. If the problem has to do 
with a temporally determined course of facts, time will appear in 
the function as a variable. If the problem is concerned with 
synchronous relations, time will appear in the function as a con- 
stant. When a physicist investigates a hitherto unknown process 
of nature, inquires into it qualitatively, he merely looks for func- 
tions appearing between measurable magnitudes, which functions 
manifest themselves in the process. ‘ Our investigation aims at 
equations that exist between the elements of phenomena. This 
method is transferable to every form of scientific procedure as its 
ideal. Relations of dependence are not in all cases sufficiently 
simple and determinable to be capable of mathematical statement. 
Nevertheless, the search for such dependences remains the aim 
of all scientific inquiry. The distance of the various disciplines 
from this goal is very different. Lagrange brought mechanics 
very near the ideal by universalizing the method of Euler and 
Maclaurin, the method of analysis, and by applying it to the 
whole of mechanics.” * 

In functions which set forth the interdependence of the ele- 
ments, the codrdinates of place and time play a role that corre- 
sponds entirely with the other variables. They are variables 
along with the others; for they are also referable to elements 
that stand in manifold relations to each other, viz., to percep- 
tions of time and space. The law of causality emphasizes the 


1A. d. E., p. 25. 2 M1, p. 496. 
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temporal element in equations as something sud generis, to which 
Mach cannot assent. ‘“‘ Peculiar emphasis on space and time in 
the law of causality is unnecessary ; for all temporal and spatial 
relations are themselves referable to interdependences of phe- 


nomena.”' ‘ We can eliminate time from every natural law by | 


substituting for it the earth’s angle of revolution.”? Functional 
dependences, ‘‘ these equations or relations, are, properly speak- 
ing, the constant.”"* Constancy of dependences of relations de- 
termined by law, takes the place (in Mach’s thought) of constant 
substances, of immutable things-in-themselves. The great Greek 


thinkers sought in the flux of phenomena preéminently constant | 


things, immutable being, the substantial; the development of 
modern philosophy, especially progressive natural science, has 
laid great emphasis on the immutability of law, while retaining 
the conception of abiding substances, things-in-themselves, atoms. 
To complete the development, one must go farther on this 
course. Mach’s positivism rejects entirely the constancy of sub- 


stantial elements, inner nuclei of phenomena, and lays greater ; 


stress on the constancy of laws. 

“One may claim as evidence of the existence of an extra- 
perceptual substantial condition of sensation, that a body which 
I perceive in a certain way must also be perceived by others in 
a corresponding way.” * Asa matter of fact, one explains the 
agreement in the various perceptions of a body by the theory of 
a substance independent of sensation, a thing-in-itself which affects 
several egos and produces in them like sensations. For Mach’s 
positivism this circumstance signifies ‘“‘ merely that equations simi- 
lar to those which exist between the more closely coherent ele- 
ments, and which constitute my ego, also exist between the 
elements of other egos, I’, I’, I’, .. . whose ideas facilitate my 
understanding of the world, and further that there are compre- 
hensive equations which include the elements of the other egos 
I’, I’, I’’’. ... In this connection, more than the above will 
not be accepted by an investigator who wishes to avoid spurious 
problems.” 


1 OP. cit., p. 536. 2£. d. A., p. 35. 3W., p. 424. 
bid. 5 [bid. 
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Mach has, nevertheless, introduced a metaphysical conception 
into his view of causality and of that which exists in itself. 
Beneath the movement of sensations and feelings that express 
themselves in individuals, we see a directing Will, seeking pleasure, 
avoiding pain. “ Preservation of the species is, on the whole, 
merely a factual and valuable postulate for investigation, but by 
no means the final or highest. In reality, species have perished 
and new species have undoubtedly arisen. The pleasure-seeking, 
pain-avoiding Will must have a more far-reaching significance than 
the preservation of the species. It preserves the species when it 
is worth while ; it destroys it when the continued existence of 
the species is no longer advantageous. If the will were directed 
merely to the preservation of the species, constantly deceiving 
all individuals and itself, it would move aimlessly in a fallacious 
circle.” ' The Will which cares for the species, preserving or 
destroying it on grounds of what is advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous for the pleasure-seeking Will, cannot be the individual, 
empirical will. The individual will aims almost without exception 
at the preservation of the individual, and so of the species. The 
Will described by Mach must be something that transcends the 
individual will and dominates the will-movement of the entire 
species. It disposes of species in accordance with its own ends. 
The intellect is something secondary, ancillary, to the will. 
“Ideas are not the whole of life. They are merely fugitive, illu- 
minating visions, intended to light the path of the will.” * One 
finds in Mach confirmation of Schopenhauer’s remark that the 
Will created the intellect for its own ends. 

This is voluntaristic metaphysics. The empirical will never 
created the intellect for its ends. The empirical will presup- 
poses intellectual functions in Mach’s philosophy. It is “‘ noth- 
ing but the totality of partially conscious conditions of a move- 
ment, conditions coupled with prevision of result.” In the 
second and enlarged edition of the Bertrage sur Analyse der Emp- 
findungen (1900), in the analysis of sensations, etc., Mach added 
to the above statement the following : “‘ One can very well ac- 
cept Schopenhauer’s conception of the relation between will and 


1B. 2. A. d. £., pp. 38. *P. V., p. 219. 
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force, without seeing in them anything metaphysical.”' One | 
must, however, characterize the statement in question as meta- 

physical, unless one arbitrarily changes the definition of meta- | 
physics. In reference to the parallelism between organic and 


| inorganic processes, Mach says that in inorganic nature one finds 
something ‘“‘ somewhat analogous to will,” following, however, 
much simpler laws. Our hunger is “ not so very essentially un- 
’ like the attraction of zinc for sulphuric acid, and our will is not so 
different from the pressure of a stone on its substructure” * as one 
| is at present disposed to believe. Naturally the ascription of 
complete personality to a tree or stone is for us an unjustifiable | 
deduction. Animism, however, was not totally wrong in fanci- 
fully ascribing to trees and stones a spiritual being ; it simply 
went too far. It sought for personalities behind the tree or 
stone, whereas it should have argued only to “ something analo- 
gous to will.” 

Unquestionably Mach assumes in these passages a genuine 
metaphysical reality, which corresponds to the bodies of my 
sense perception, yet the contradiction between this and his anti- 
metaphysical explanation is perhaps not so great as’ might 

appear. Unfortunately, Mach has done little to facilitate an 
adjustment between the two sets of ideas. 
Evidently we must interpret the situation as follows. From 
the elements, the ‘ given,’ viz., from my sensations, feelings, and 
volitions, I arrive by analogy at the sensations, feelings, voli- 
| tions of other individuals.’ The conclusion from analogy receives, 
| however, a wider application; it is applied to the higher and 
lower animals, plants (the tree cited by Mach), and finally to the 
stone, in inorganic nature. The reasoning from analogy be- 
comes all the while less precise, the conclusion more indefinite. 
But, in the philosophy of Mach, who accepts the doctrine of 
4 evolution, analogy persists all the while. Everything that we 
| conclude from analogy must be somehow regarded as like that 
| from which our analogical reasoning starts. The starting point 
is the ‘ given,’ the elements, which I must characterize as mine. 
14. d. E., p. 61. Of. the cautious remark on p. 226. 
2 M., p. 439. 3 Cf. W., p. 424, cited above. 
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Every conclusion, therefore, must represent a totality of ele- 
ments, or complexes of sensations, feelings, volitions, or com- 
plexes of similar elements of greater or less complication. In 
this way I arrive at a self-existent something in contradistinction 
tomyelements. Yet this self-existent something is quite as little 
persistent in its complexes as are the complexes of my elements. 
In these complexes based on analogy we have also only the per- 
sistence of laws. Persistence of laws obtains also between ele- 
ments of diverse complexes ; in a word, between all existing 
elements. In this way, Mach could logically maintain his 
criticism of the notion of substance, the notion of existential 
nuclei in contradistinction to that of the elements, and also his 
criticism of the notion of causality, in spite of his metaphysical 
postulates. These are elements which are combined in far sim- 
pler complexes than those recognized as the totality of our own 
personal and spiritual life. 

This metaphysic is quite reconcilable with the doctrine of 
evolution, which Mach adopts. The complicated totalities of 
elements which form my ego and the egos of other men, are 
derived from simpler totalities of elements, the lower animals. 
If the series is followed back, one comes to complexes of ele- 
ments more and more simple. These in turn must have in refer- 
ence to my sensations an independent existence, just as the 
sensations of an animal have, in reference to my sensations of this 
animal, an existence fer se. Again, one arrives at the above 
result thus: Correlated with my perceptions of bodies there are, 
per se existent, more or less simple complexes of sensations or 
will. 

The theory of evolution is important for Mach’s philosophical 
views in another direction. It influences deeply his conception 
of the nature and task of scientific investigation. The distinction 
between human and animal intelligence is not one of quality, but 
of degree. ‘I am of the opinion that the view which makes a 
qualitative distinction between human and animal intelligence is 
a remnant of an old superstition. I can see merely a quantita- 
tive distinction, a difference of degree, in the order of animals 
(including men), a difference which widens with increasing sepa- 
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ration in organization. . . . A similar distinction is observable 
between the child and the adult. Further, I see only a quantita- 
tive distinction between human and animal language.”"' The de- 
velopment of intelligence is a partial phenomenon in the general 
process of evolution. In Mach’s opinion, “evolution of thought 
is a part of the general development of life, the adaptation to an 
increasing range of activity.”’ ‘ Knowledge is an expression of 
organic nature.” This holds in the first place for practical 
knowledge. It holds, however, not merely for this; all knowl- 
edge ‘issues ultimately from the demands of practical living,” ? 
from foresight for the future, from technic. Geometry developed 
from surveying, astronomy from agricultural and nautical needs, 
chemistry from metallurgy and alchemy. ‘In general, the 
mental activity of the investigator is not so different from that of 
ordinary life as one commonly supposes.” * The aim of science 
and the aim of the knowledge of everyday life are, therefore, 
primarily not different. Science is merely a completion of prac- 
tical knowledge. Looked at ‘biologically,’ science has the task 
of offering to man ‘the most complete orientation.’ We need a 
world-view, a cosmic map, to find our bearings in our environ- 
ment. 

Yet Mach concedes a more far-reaching significance to theo- 
retical knowledge. ‘The intellect, strengthened by work in 
foreign service, soon makes its own needs felt.” In this way there 
arises a double task for investigation. On the one hand, it fur- 
nishes the basis of technic. On the other hand, it exists for the 
sake of knowledge itself, or for “the satisfaction of intellectual 
unrest.” * ‘@cience has partly freed itself of its first task, — the 
task of satisfying practical needs. Meanwhile, even in the higher 
stages of culture, these elementary processes of knowledge, which 
serve natural life, form a strong foundation for scientific thought. 
“ Half consciously and involuntarily,” “ instinctively,” this knowl- 
edge has been won by man. “This instinctive knowledge, 
because of the conviction that we have consciously and volun- 
tarily contributed nothing to it, confronts us with an authority 
and logical power that knowledge which is consciously and vol- 


1W.,p. 410. p. 541. 3P. V., p. 16. 4A. d. E., p. 209. 
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untarily acquired, even from the best known and most easily 
tested sources, cannot attain. All so-called axioms are of this 
instinctive character.”’ ' 

Primary experiences on this lower plane of intellect continue 
to this day to be important. Many such elements of knowledge 
constitute material presuppositions for the particular sciences. 
Old knowledges become axiomatic; others may become the 
‘forms’ of thought. Take the law of causality as a case in point. 
What the individual man gains through experience and the train- 
ing of insight, may perhaps be inadequate to account for the com- 
pulsion he feels to seek for causal relations in the flux of phe- 
nomena. In the spirit of Spencer, Haeckel, and Hering, Mach 
is of the opinion that “many of the forms of thought are not 
arrived at by the individual, but are preformed, or at least pre- 
pared, through the development of the species.”’ ? 

As we find in the instinctive elements of knowledge, in axioms 
and the forms of thought, a survival of the childhood’s stage of 
knowledge, so the origin of science from practical insight into 
materially advantageous ends is revealed in the economic nature 
of investigation. ‘Is not science itself a business? Is not its 
aim the attainment of the greatest amount of eternal, infinite 
truth, with the minimum expenditure of labor, in the minimum 
of time, and even with the minimum of thought ?’’* The entire 
apparatus of scientific investigation is comparable with the system 
of production in an industrial enterprise. Here, as there, we 
observe the same phenomena: the increasing division of labor, 
which provisionally is merely regulated and organized by means 
of corporations, etc. On the whole, however, the principle of 
laissez faire dominates both scientific and material production. 
It is the function of science to think the world with the minimum 
measure of energy (Avenarius). 

New light is thrown on the anti-metaphysical tendency of 
Mach’s thought by his view of the economic nature of scientific 
investigation. ‘“‘ If one starts with the economic task of science, 


V., p. 219. 
® Jbid., p. 251; of. also P. V., p. 219, and AZ, p. 514. 
3 Jbid., p. 16. 
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as I have done, according to which only interconnections within 
the observable, the ‘ given,’ are significant, whereas everything 
hypothetical and idle is to be eliminated, one arrives at this [anti- 
metaphysical] position. The same position would probably be 
ascribed to Avenarius.”' Especially the idea of a substance, a 
nucleus, is to be rejected. This idea contributes nothing to the 
completeness of our orientation ; for the interconnections between 
sensations are not simplified by importing into the function which 
represents these interconnections, the fundamental variable of the 
thing-in-itself. For this reason the concept of function is pref- 
erable to the concept of cause. If, in the case of a falling body, 
one states the cause, viz., the power of attraction between 
masses, etc., one cannot in this way furnish nearly so complete 
and brief an orientation concerning the phenomenon of gravity 
as by giving the function, the formula for falling bodies : s = %g?’. 
The explanation by means of the notion of cause and effect is too. 
cumbrous, too inadequate. The notion of function should take 
' its place, just as in a factory an old machine is replaced by a 
machine of newer model and greater efficiency. Simple explana- 
tion, free of hypotheses, the bare statement of fact, is called 
description. The description of the actual is, therefore, the task 
of science. Mach takes the view (formulated for mechanics by 
Kirchhoff ) that the end and aim of all the sciences is description, 
and, furthermore, the simplest possible description of the given. 
“ Merely the relation of actual to actual is valuable and this is 
exhausted by description,’”* as Mach says in reference to the 
explanation of magnetic attraction and repulsion, etc., by means 
of the theory of magnetic fluids. ‘‘ The fluids added by thought 
have merely the properties that one must imagine them to 
possess for the purpose of explaining the actual.’”* The relations 
of attraction and repulsion should be regarded by science as 
actual ; they should bedescribed. In reference to such explana- 
tions in science, Mach says: ‘“‘ One might almost assert that the 
so-called descriptive sciences, commonly referred to with a tinge 
of condescension, have in point of scientific character surpassed 
the lately prevailing methods.’ 
14. d. E., p. 19. 2 W., p. 437- 8 Jia. *P. V., p. 275. 
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The demand for description of the actual stands in a certain 
opposition to the demand for explanation. ‘‘ How can the im- 
pression arise that explanation accomplishes more than descrip- 
tion? If I show that an event A is of such a character as B, 
which is better known to me, then 4 becomes by this fact more 
familiar, quite as much so as if I had shown that A is a consequence 
of B, C, D (already known to me), or due to their combination, 
In the former case, one fact is substituted for another fact, one 
description for another description, better known to me. The 
event may by this means be made more apparent to me, a greater 
simplification may be gained ; in its essence, however, no change 
takes place.” ' 

Our feeling of intellectual satisfaction is more intense, a fact 
is clearer, in proportion to the simplicity of the description of the 
fact. “It is true, however, that the demands made upon sim- 
plicity are different for the specialist and for the tyro. A descrip- 
tion by means of differential equations is enough for the former, 
while the latter may demand the gradual development from ele- 
mentary laws.”"* The satisfying impression of clearness in 
descriptive explanation is due in large measure to the fact that 
the description of a fact by means of descriptions already well 
understood is the most economical. 

The great universal laws of nature are descriptions of wide 
applicability and economy. In the natural sciences, where 
description is employed in a narrow sense, mathematical descrip- 
tions are available in lesser measure. Here economic thought 
employs the instrument of classification. Classification, also, is a 
frugal sort of description. For example, in its description of prop- 
erties that are common to all the species of a family, classification 
employs the description only once. In this way, classification 
saves the repeated description of the single species. 

Explanation and classification have this element in common : 
they do not repeat the description of a fact in treating other 
facts ; they simply apply or transfer it. This is made possible by 
the similarity, 7. ¢., by the partial identity, of the facts. The 
search for similarities, for analogies, is, therefore, an important 


1W., p. 437- 2 Jbid., p. 438. 
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element in every scientific inquiry. Discovered conformities 
make explanation and classification possible. They establish in 
general ‘‘ the superiority of a scientific, methodical interpretation 
of a group of facts over an accidental, disordered interpretation, 
on the basis of the former’s more frugal, economical use of men- 
tal forces.”’ 

Similarities and analogies are discovered by comparison. 
“ Memory is ever ready to offer for comparison such known facts 
as are similar to the new one; 2, ¢., such known facts as coincide 
with it in certain characteristics.” * Consequently, comparison 
represents “‘ the most important elementin the inner life of science.” * 
“ The zoologist sees in the wing-membranes of bats, fingers ; he 
compares the bones of the cranium with vertebra, the embryos 
of different organisms with one another, and the various stages 
of development within the same organism with one another. The 
geographer sees in Lake Garda a fjord.” * ‘ The philologist com- 
pares various languages and various forms within the same lan- 
guage.” ° The concept comes into being through comparative 
observation. ‘‘ By means of the repeated application of such 
comparisons under manifold conditions, the inconstant character- 
istics, as measured by the constant and congruent marks, become 
so effaced that the latter take on a self-existent, abstract, notional 
significance, independent of every object and of every connection.”* ® 

Mach calls the description of facts by means of abstract notions 
direct description. The direct description of a mass of facts, 
although it represents an economic achievement, is formal when 
compared with indirect description. We have indirect description, 
“when we can say simply that the fact A now under consider- 
ation is like the known fact # not in one single mark, but in many 
or in all particulars.”’’ Mach’s meaning is explained by the fol- 
lowing example: ‘ The moon behaves like a heavy body in 
reference to the earth ; light behaves like a wave-motion or elec- 
tric vibration, the magnet like a body laden with gravitating 
fluids, etc.” ... “One readily sees that what we understand 
by a theory or theoretical idea, falls in the category of indirect 
description.” * 


1 Op. cit.,p. 391. %P. V.,p. 266. Jbid. Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 6 Jbid., p. 267. Ibid., pp. 267f. Jbid., p. 268. 
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The superiority of theory consists in its economic capabilities. 
“The power of rapidly extending knowledge is what gives to 
theory its superiority over simple description."’' This advantage, 
however, is accompanied by disadvantages. From the above will 
be seen the kinship between indirect description and explanation. 
The two conceptions to a great degree coincide. The dangers 
of explanation, its disadvantages when compared with simple 
description, constitute also the dark side of theoretical, indirect 
description. ‘ Without contemptuously rejecting the serviceable 
help of theoretical ideas in science, yet as new facts become 
better known it might, in the light of the above considerations, 
seem not only advisable but even necessary to substitute direct 
description for the indirect; for the former contains nothing 
beyond the essential, and confines itself exclusively to the notional 
comprehension of the facts.” 

The conception that the essence of theory consists in indirect 
description is intimately connected with the view according to 
which theories are images (Hertz’s Mechanik). Theory com- 
pletely grasps a series of phenomena in an image. It is, there- 
fore, to be connected with the general imaging of facts in thought ; 
theory, aiming at completion, brings new elements into the pic- 
ture. The impulse towards such completion is given in our 
nature, without any addition on our part. ‘‘ The impulse enriches 
to a certain extent the isolated fact. It lays in no way claim to 
infallibility, and there is no necessity that facts should coincide 
with it, and this is the weak side of theoretical ideas.’’* Of 
course, it is impossible that thought should give an absolutely 
complete copy of facts. New facts are discovered ; better anal- 
ogies, more far-reaching similarities, constantly change the details 
of the picture of facts which our thought outlines. “Ideas that 
mirror facts are not all of equal constancy. Always where we 
have a special interest in the imaging of facts, there will be an 
effort to support or strengthen the ideas of lesser constancy by 
those of greater constancy, or to substitute the latter for the 
former.’”* 

Accordingly, the copies of facts in scientific thought are not 


1 OP. cit., p. 269.  /bid., p. 275. 34. d. E., p. 225. ‘ Ibid. 
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immutable or eternally valid. As an example, one might cite 
here the notion of body or the more general notion of substance. 
As a picture or symbol of constant complexes, the notion once 
had a value, and it is still valuable for the needs of everyday life. 
But under the pressure of more exact experience, this notion has 
to be converted into the notion of a relatively constant complex of 
elements. All mental pictures and notions have to submit to 
similar “transformation and adaptation.” Facts can never be 
completely represented. Science carries on a constant process of 
transformation and of adaptation of ideas, symbols, and notions 
to facts, in such a way that incongruence is constantly diminished. 

The biological conception of science is best illustrated in the 
investigation of the process of transformation. The points of 
view which Darwin established for the development of species 
are significant also for the evolution of ideas. “Ideas, like every- 
thing in nature, need time for germination, growth, and develop- 
ment ; man with his thought is part of nature. Slowly, gradu- 
ally, and with effort, one thought is transformed into another, as 
one animal species, in all probability, passes gradually over into 
another. Many ideas appear contemporaneously. Their struggle 
for existence is not different from that of the ichthyosaurus 
or the horse. Few persist long enough to spread over the 
various territories of knowledge, to divide, and so begin anew 
the struggle. As many ananimal species, long since vanquished 
and belonging to a past age, continues to maintain existence in 
some remote region where it is not exposed to the attacks of its 
enemies, so we find ideas, long since obsolete, that continue to 
live in many a head. Whoever carefully observes his own mind 
will acknowledge that ideas keep up their struggle for existence 
as stiff-neckedly as do animals.”"* Mach cites as an example the 
transformation of the conception of a ray of light. First of all, 
the naive observer regards a ray of light as a homogeneous straight 
line. Then, in the mind of Newton, it became the path of a pro- 
jectile or an aggregate of paths of various and countless projec- 


' Cf. the essay on ‘‘ Transformation and Adaptation in Scientific Thought,” P. V., 
243. 
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tiles. Then the conception had to adapt itself better to phenom- 
ena of interference. The ray was conceived in terms of perio- 
dicity, then in terms of vibrations. Finally, the conception was 
enlarged with reference to phenomena of polarization, and at last 
the ray of light lost entirely the character of a homogeneous 
straight line." 

Language exhibits a process of copying or reproducing facts, 
which has attained in the struggle for existence a brilliant devel- 
opment by means of its capacity for transformation and adapta- 
tion and by its use of economy. This mighty instrument of 
science has developed from insignificant beginnings, from animal 
language.? Scientific terminology exhibits only a more extended 
adaptation, an increased economy in language. ‘As far as the 
economy of written communication is concerned, one cannot 
doubt that science will some day realize the beautiful ancient 
dream of the philosophers regarding an international universal 
alphabet. The day is not so very remote. Numerical signs, 
signs of mathematical analysis, chemical symbols, musical nota- 
tion, to which one might easily add a system of color symbols, 
and Briicke’s phonetic alphabet, are significant beginnings.’’"* As 
soon as advancing science has developed a clear notional system 
of adequate range, a corresponding symbolism will be developed, 
without any special decree, of a universal system of language- 
signs. So Mach believes that the old dream of the philosophers 
will come true, the dream of Leibniz, that we shall some day 
have a universal ideography. In this connection he cites the 
jdeography prepared by the Italian G. Peano for the disciplines of 
mathematics.‘ 

Mach’s fondness for the notion of function, as above described, 
and its most far-reaching application, comes to clear view here. 
The elimination of the narrow notion of causality by the substi- 
tution of description in terms of dependences and processes with 
the help of functions, tends toward the realization of the ideal 
above portrayed. 

The foregoing connected account of Mach’s methodology 
might, perhaps, lead to a wrong conception of the character of his 

1 OP. cit., p. 254. 2 W., p. 407. 3P. V., p. 221. ‘ Tbid., p. 222. 
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thought. Positivism, in Mach’s view, is a tendency rather than 
a system. The unsystematic garb of Mach’s philosophy is pre- 
sented in the form of philosophical comment scattered through 
his writings. All of his works are significant for his philosophy, 
the physical as well as the physiological-psychological writings. 

The positivistic spirit pervades them all. If we look at the 
special sciences, this tendency of Mach’s philosophy will, per- 
haps, become clearer. The conception of being and of the task 
of philosophy, with which the present article began, presupposes 
reference to the special sciences. 

Let us begin with mathematics, more particularly with arith- 
metic. Counting is an orderly arrangement of signs,— primarily 
of the fingers, whose names gradually become such signs,— of 
members of an indefinite aggregate of similar things, which are 
representable as distinct from one another. ‘We count when 
we wish to show a distinct differentiation of similar things, 2. ¢., 
we give to each single thing a name, a sign.’’’ Numbers are, 
therefore, fundamentally order-signs or order-numbers. Our 
numeral system is a system of order-signs, capable of indefinite 
expansion, and (by the introduction of fractions) capable of in- 
definite refinement. 

The simplest arithmetical axioms are nothing more than very 
simple, immediately comprehensible experiences. ‘I conceive 
the propositions of mathematics as propositions of experience, 
even though they be derived from inner experience, and I long 
ago characterized mathematics as economically arranged numer- 
ical experience, prepared for use, whose aim is to substitute 
already performed numerical acts for direct numerical processes 
and for such” processes as are frequently impossible.” ? Mach 
adopts an empiristic point of view, which Helmholtz held in sim- 
ilar form.* 

In the same spirit Mach accepts the view of geometry de- 
veloped by Gauss, Lobaczewski, and Riemann, the philosophical 
importance of which has been especially brought to light by the 
inquiries of Helmholtz. Given space is only one real space 


1 W., p. 67. 2 Jbid., p. 68. 
3«*ZAhlen und Messen,’’ in the volume of Philosophical Essays, dedicated to Zeller. 
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amongst many conceivable spaces. The peculiarities of one 
space can be determined only on the basis of experience. These 
experiences become, in course of time, instinctive acts of knowl- 
edge, geometrical axioms. They confront us with such logical 
power as no consciously and intentionally derived knowledge can 
ever attain. Now, our mathematical space is determined by ex- 
perience. It is not, however, for this reason identical with visual 
or tactual space. The points of visual space and those of mathe- 
matical space coincide, indeed, with one another, and a continu- 
ous passage from the point a in visual space to the point 4, cor- 
responds with the continuous passage between equivalent points 
in geometrical space. The origin of geometrical space is not 
purely a “‘ matter of perception”; it is also a “ matter of the 
understanding.” ‘‘ The space of the geometrician is a mental 
construction of threefold character, that has developed by means 
of manual and intellectual acts. Optical space (Hering’s visual 
space) bears a complicated geometrical relation to the forego- 
ing. . . . At all events, optical space has also a threefold char- 
acter.”' ‘“ The space of the geometrician exhibits at every point 
and in all directions the same characteristics, a fact which does 
not hold good of physiological space.” * A series of experi- 
ences forces the understanding to substitute geometrical for 
physiological space. A mass of physical experiences are added 
to the system of space perceptions (visual and tactual) which 
are taken into account in the construction of geometrical space. 
“‘ The fact that the geometrician regards his space as homoge- 
neous in all points and in all directions, shows how far geometrical 
space transcends tactual and visual space.” * ‘The basal propo- 
sitions of geometry are actually derived from physical experi- 
ences, from the planning of lengths and angles, from the adjust- 
ment of rigid bodies to one another.” * ‘“ Apart from the fact 
that images of space would never arise in consciousness without 
physical experience, we should in no wise be able to apply them 
to one another and test their congruence without such experi- 
ence.” ° These physical experiences are not themselves imme- 


1A. d. E., p. 116, 2 Sbid. 3 Jbid., pp. 232 f. 
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diately necessary for the acquisition of geometrical truths, but 
merely the corresponding memories are necessary. ‘‘ When we 
feel the necessity of representing an isosceles triangle as having 
equal angles at the base, this necessity rests upon the memory 
of cogent experiences.’ ' Because the memory of experience is 
often adequate without the immediate presence of the experience 
itself, one is disposed to think that experience is something en- 
tirely apart from geometrical truth, that geometrical truth origi- 
nates in “pure intuition.” ‘ But if a geometrical proposition 
were based on pure intuition, we should have no need to learn it. 
That discoveries are made by the activity of sheer geometrical 
imagination, as daily happens, only proves that the memory of 
experience can bring to consciousness moments which hitherto had 
remained unnoticed.” * Meanwhile, the instruction of the young 
in geometry ought to appeal more frequently to experience. 

Geometry is, therefore, to be regarded as an empirical science, 
as the “physics of space.”* ‘The cogency of geometry does 
not rest on the fact that its doctrines are derived from a pecu- 
liar source of knowledge, but rather on the fact that its empirical 
material is easily accessible, has often been tested, and may at 
any moment be retested.””* The province of space-experience is 
preéminently simple and of limited compass.° 

The objection that the laws of geometry are completely valid, 
whereas geometrical notions are only imperfectly represented in 
the physical world, has no weight against the conception ex- 
plained above. Geometry simplifies, idealizes, the empirically 
given for economic reasons. ‘If I revolve a crooked, thin, rigid 
wire about two of its points (ends) which are held fast, the others 
leave their position. The less crooked the wire is, the less 
these other points change their position. In so far as I can or 
will entirely disregard the crookedness, so far can J disregard the 
change in position. The straight wire, the straight line, is an 
ideal. In so far as I regard the ideal as attained, to this extent 
the straight line is determined by two points.”® When geom- 
etry creates for itself constructions, formations that contain only 

Loc. cit. 2 [bid., p. 233. 3 W., p. 546. 
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what is put into them, then physical experience must teach us to 
what extent the objects of nature correspond with the creations 
of thought. 

According to the foregoing, geometry can be regarded as a 
physical discipline. The construction of an ideal relation that 
approximates nature is not peculiarly a geometrical process, but 
a general and important physical means of scientific investi- 
gation. The perfect gas, that conforms to the Gay-Lussac-Mari- 
otte law, is quite as much an ideal as is the straight line of the geo- 
metrician.' Idealized, elementary representation of the simplest 
processes of nature is the aim of physical investigation. Geom- 
etry lays claim to very few, simple provinces of experience ; the 
whole of physics takes into consideration a somewhat wider ter- 
ritory. Because the experiences in question are so simple, and 
because of abstraction from all complicated processes, the descrip- 
tion of this actual sphere is peculiarly ‘exact.’ “If physics with 
its methods accomplishes apparently more than the other sci- 
ences, we must, on the other hand, take into account that ina 
certain sense its tasks are far simpler.""? The question: Does 
physics employ axioms? (P. Volkmann, Physikal.-oekonom. Ges., 
K6nigsberg, 1894) is answered by Mach in the negative. Neither 
physics nor mathematics, properly speaking, has axioms. In 
Mach’s treatise, Die Mechanik in threr Entwickelung, we have an 
extraordinarily brilliant investigation of physical, more particu- 
larly of mechanical, axioms. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
‘ take up here Mach’s interesting criticism of the principles of 
Newton’s mechanics, or the apparent axioms of statics. It is 
deserving of mention, however, that the theory of the conserva- 
tion of energy, or as Mach is accustomed to call it, the ‘‘ theory 
of the excluded perpetuum mobile, is merely a special phase of 
the law of causality [causal law in Mach’s broad sense], which 
results immediately from the view that phenomena are dependent on 
one another, a view issuing from every scientific investigation, and 
which has absolutely nothing to do with the mechanical concep- 
tion of nature.” * 

The passage cited shows Mach’s attempt to rid himself of the 
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mechanical interpretation of nature. Mechanical, more particu- 
larly, atomistic physics (and chemistry) are theoretical disciplines 
in the sense explained above. Physics should be, in the highest 
degree possible, a descriptive science. Nevertheless, Mach admits 
hypothetical ideas because of their value for clearness. Physics, 
however, has converted them into metaphysical realities, and has 
made of atoms substances in the “‘ most naive and crude way.’’! 

If the atomic theory is merely a means of illustration, so under 
certain circumstances it may be practical to represent complicated 
atom-complexes in a space of more than three dimensions.” A 
series of relations must escape stereochemistry, if it confines itself 
to three-dimensional space. 

The ideal of physics is a ‘ complete, synoptical inventory of 
facts,’ * from which all hypothetical, speculative elements are 
eliminated as superfluous. This ideal is to a certain extent 
attained in d’Alembert’s (or Lagrange’s) equations for dynamic 
facts, and in Fourier’s equations for facts of heat transmission. 
When one speaks of Fourier’s theory of the transmission of heat, 
one must remember that ‘theory ’ is used here in a sense (viz., 
mathematical) very different from the ordinary one. 

Physics and psychology do not concern themselves with 
entirely distinct spheres, as dualism supposes. Both of them 
have for their subject matter rather those products of analysis 
which Mach calls elements. Every science is a representation of 
the interconnections of certain elements by means of the elements 
a, §8,7....(¢of. above).. “ Physics (in the widest sense) arises 
through the representation of A, B, C, . . . in their interrelations ; 
physiology or psychology of the senses through the representa- 
tion of the relations of A, B, C,... K, Z, M; physiology through 
the representation of KX, Z, M,...in their relations to one 
another and to A, B, C. The representation of a, 8, 7 by means 
of other a, 3, 7 elements, leads to psychological science proper.” * 

Mach has enriched psychology by many beautiful experiments. 
His views differ not infrequently from those commonly held, as, 
e. g., his views of space and time sensations, but we must pass 
over these suggestive and original investigations. 


1 W., pp. 429 f. 2 £. d. A., p. 29. 
3 W., p. 461. $A. ad. E., pp. 219 f. 
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I should like to quote here a passage in explanation of Mach’s 
view of the relation between the material and psychical, a pas- 
sage that carries us back to the starting-point of this exposition of 
his monism of elements, or, somewhat inexactly expressed, his 
monism of sensation. ‘‘ Whoever has at heart the unification of 
science into a whole, must look for some conception that he can 
employ in all provinces. If we analyze the material world into 
elements, which at the same time are also elements of the psych- 
tcal world, and which, as such, are called sensations ; further, if 
we regard as the exclusive task of science the investigation of 
the associations, interconnections, the reciprocal dependences of 
these homogeneous elements of all the provinces, then we may 
reasonably expect, on the basis of this conception, to build a con- 
sistent, monistic structure, and to rid ourselves of a distressing 
and confusing dualism. By regarding matter as the absolutely 
constant and immutable, one really destroys the connection be- 
tween physics and psychology.”’' 

1 Of. cit., p. 208. 
Erich Becuer. 

Bonn UNIVERSITY. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. II. 


III. The third in number of our difficult tasks is to sum- 
marize the principal results, to inventory the net profits, as it 
were, of the development of philosophy during the nineteenth 
century. This task is made the more difficult by the heterogen- 
eous nature and as yet unclassified condition of this development. 
With the quickening and diversifying of all kinds and means 
of intercourse, there has come the breaking down of national 
schools and idiosyncrasies of method and of thought. In phi- 
losophy, Germany, France, Great Britain, and, indeed, Italy, 
have come to intermingle their streams of influence ; and from 
all these countries these streams have been flowing in upon 
America. In psychology, especially, as well as in all the other 
sciences, but also to some degree in philosophy, returning 
streams of influence from America have, during the last decade 
or two, been felt in Europe itself. 

It must also be admitted that the attempts at a reconstruction 
of systematic philosophy which have followed the rapid disin- 
tegration of the Hegelian system, and the enormous accumula- 
tions of new material due to the extension of historical studies 
and of the particular sciences, —including especially the so-called 
‘new psychology,’ — have not as yet been fruitful of large results. 
In philosophy, as in art, politics, and even scientific theory, the 
spirit and the opportunity of the time are more favorable to the 
gathering of material and to the projecting of a bewildering 
variety of new opinions, or of old opinions put forth under new 
names, than to that candid, patient, and prolonged reflection and 
balancing of judgment, which a worthy system-building inexor- 
ably requires. The age of breaking up the old, without assimi- 
lating the new, has not yet passed away. And whatever is new, 
startling, huge, even monstrous, has in many quarters the seem- 
ing preference, in philosophy’s building, as in other architecture. 
To the confusion which reigns even in scholastic circles contri- 
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butions ‘have been arriving from the outside, from philosophers 
like Nietzsche and from men great in literature like Tolstoi. 
Nor has the matter been helped by the more recent extreme 
developments of positivism and scepticism which, often enough, 
without any consciousness of their origin and without the respect 
for morality and religion which Kant always evinced, really go 
back to the critical attitude of the Kantian Philosophy. 

In spite of all this, however, the last two decades or more 
have shown certain hopeful tendencies and notable achievements, 
looking toward the reconstruction of systematic philosophy. In 
this attempt to bring order out of confusion, to enable calm, pro- 
longed, and reflective thinking to build into its structure the 
riches of the new material which the evolution of the race has 
secured, a place of honor ought to be given to France, where so 
much has been done of late to blend with clearness of style and 
independence of thought that calm, reflective, and critical judg- 
ment which looks all sides of human experience sympathetically 
but bravely in the face. In psychology, Ribot, and in philosophy, 
Fouillée, Renouvier, Secrétan, and others, deserve grateful recog- 
nition. No friend of philosophy can, I think, fail to recognize 
the probable benefits to be derived from that movement with 
which such names as Mach and Ostwald in Germany are con- 
nected, and which is sounding the call to the men of science to 
clear up the really distressing obscurity and confusion which has 
so long clung to their fundamental conceptions, and to examine 
anew the significance of their assumptions, with a view to the 
construction of a new and improved doctrine of the Being of the 
World. And if to these names we add those of the numerous 
distinguished investigators in psychology, as pedagogic to phi- 
losophy, and in philosophy, of Deussen, Eucken, von Hartmann, 
Riehl, Wundt, and others, we may well affirm that new light 
will continue to break forth from that country which so power- 
fully aroused the whole western world at the end of the eight- 
eenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. In Great 
Britain, the name and works of Thomas Hill Green have influ- 
enced the attempts at a reconstruction of systematic philosophy 
in a manner to satisfy at one and the same time both the facts 
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and laws of science and the exsthetical, ethical, and religious 
ideals of the age in a very considerable degree. And in this 
attempt, both as it expresses itself in theoretical psychology and 
in the various branches of philosophical discipline, writers like 
Bradley, Fraser, Flint, Hodgson, Seth, Stout, Ward, and others, 
have taken a conspicuous part. Nor are there wanting in Hol- 
land, Italy, and even in Sweden and Russia, thinkers equally 
worthy of recognition, who are recognized, in however limited 
and unworthy fashion, in their own lands. The names of those 
in America who have labored most faithfully, and succeeded 
best, in this enormous task of reconstructing philosophy in a 
systematic way, upon a basis of history and of modern science, 
I do not need to mention; they are known, or they surely ought 
to be known, to us all. 

In attempting to summarize the gains of philosophy during 
the last hundred years, we should remind ourselves that progress 
in philosophy does not consist in the final settlement, and so in 
the ‘shelving,’ of any of its great problems. Indeed, the rela- 
tions of philosophy to its grounds in experience, and the very 
nature of its method and of its ideal, are such that its progress 
can never be expected to put an end to itself. But the content 
of the total experience of humanity has been greatly enriched 
during the last century ; and the critical and reflective thought 
of trained minds has been led toward a more profound and com- 
prehensive theory of reality, and toward a doctrine of values 
that will be more available for the improvement of man’s pollit- 
ical, social, and religious life. 

In view of this truth respecting the limitations of systematic 
philosophy, I think we may hold that certain negative results, 
which are customarily adduced as unfavorable to the claims of 
philosophical progress, are really signs of improvement during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. One is an increased 
spirit of reserve and caution, and an increased modesty of claims. 
This result is, perhaps, significant of riper wisdom and more 
trustworthy maturity. Kant believed himself to have established 
for philosophy a system of apodeictic conclusions which were as 
completely to have displaced forever the old dogmatism as 
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Copernicus had displaced the Ptolemaic astronomy. But the 
steady pressure of historical and scientific studies has made it 
increasingly difficult for any sane thinker to claim for any system 
of thinking such demonstrable validity. May we not hope that 
the students of the particular sciences, to whom philosophy owes 
so much of its enforced sanity and sane modesty, will themselves 
soon share freely of the philosophic spirit with regard to their 
own metaphysical and ethical and religious assumptions touching 
the ultimate Reality? Even when the recoil from the over-ween- 
ing self-satisfaction and crass complacency of the earlier part of 
the last century takes the form of melancholy, or of acute sad- 
ness, or even of a mild despair of philosophy, I am not sure that 
the last state of that man is not better than the first. 

In connection with this improvement, we may also note an 
improvement in the method of philosophy. The purely specula- 
tive method, with its intensely interesting but indefensible disre- 
gard of concrete facts and of the conclusions of the particular 
sciences, is no longer in favor even among the most ardent devo- 
tees and advocates of the superiority of philosophy to those 
sciences. At the same time, philosophy may quite properly con- 
tinue to maintain its position of independent critic, as well as of 
docile pupil, toward the particular sciences. 

In the same connection must be mentioned the hopeful fact 
that the last two or three decades have shown a decided im- 
provement in the relations of philosophy toward the positive 
sciences. There are plain signs of late that the attitude of antag- 
onism, or of neglect, which prevailed so largely during the sec- 
ond and third quarters of the nineteenth century, is to be replaced 
by one of friendship and mutual helpfulness. And, indeed, 
science and philosophy cannot long or greatly flourish without 
reciprocal aid, if by science we mean a true Wissenschaft, and if we 
mean also to base philosophy upon our total experience. For 
science and philosophy are really engaged upon the same task, 
— to understand and to appreciate the totality of man's experience. 
They, therefore, have essential and permanent relations of 
dependence for material, for inspiration and correction, and for 
other forms of helpfulness. While, then, their respective spheres 
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have been more clearly delimited during the last century, their in- 
terdependence has been more forcefully exhibited. Both of them 
have been developing a systematic exposition of the universe. Both 
of them desire to enlarge and deepen the conception of the Being 
of the World, as made known to the totality of human experi- 
ence, in its unity of nature and significance. We cannot believe 
that the end of the nineteenth century would sustain the charge 
which Fontenelle made in the closing year of the seventeenth 
century: ‘ L’Académie des Sciences ne prend la nature que par 
petites parcelles.”” Science itself now bids us regard the universe 
as a dynamical unity, teleologically conceived, because in a proc- 
ess of evolution under the control of immanent ideas. Philos- 
ophy assumes the same point of view, rather at the beginning 
than at the end of defining its purpose, and so feels a certain 
glad leap at its heart strings, and an impulse to hold out the 
hand to science when it hears such an utterance as that of Poin- 
caré: ‘Ce n’ est pas le mécanisme, le vrai, le seul’ but; c’ est I’ 
unité.” 

Shall we not say, then, that this double-faced but wholly true 
lesson has been learned: namely, that the so-called philosophy 
of nature has no sound foundation and no safeguard against 
vagaries of any sort, unless it follows the lead of the positive 
sciences of nature; but that the sciences themselves can never 
afford a full satisfaction to the legitimate aspirations of human 
reason unless they, too, contribute to the philosophy of nature, 
— writ large and conceived of as a real, and yet ideal unity ? 

That nature, as known and knowable by man, is a great artist, 
and that man’s zsthetical consciousness may be trusted as having 
a certain ontological value, is the postulate properly derived from 
the considerations advanced in the latest, and in some respects 
the most satisfactory, of the three Critiques of Kant. The ideal 
way of looking at natural phenomena which so delighted the 
mind of Goethe has now been placed on broad and sound foun- 
dations by the fruitful industries of many workmen, — such as 
Karl Ernst von Baer and Charles Darwin, — whose morpholog- 
ical and evolutionary conceptions of the universe have transformed 
the current conceptions of cosmic processes. But the world of 
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physical and natural phenomena has thereby been rendered not 
less, but more of a cosmos, an orderly totality. 

In addition to these more general but somewhat vague evalua- 
tions of the progress of philosophy during the nineteenth century, 
we are certainly called upon to face the question whether, after 
all, any advance has been made toward the more satisfactory 
solution of the definite problems which the Kantian criticism left 
unsolved. To this question I believe an affirmative answer may 
be given in accordance with the facts of history. It will be re- 
membered that the first of these problems was the epistemolog- 
ical. Certainly no little improvement has been made in the psy- 
chology of cognition. We can no longer repeat the mistakes of 
Kant, either in respect to the uncritical assumptions he makes 
regarding the origin of knowledge in the so-called ‘faculties’ of 
the human mind, or regarding the analysis of those faculties and 
their interdependent relations. It is not the Scottish Philosophy 
alone which has led to the conclusion that, in the words of the 
late Professor Adamson, ‘‘ What are called acts or states of con- 
sciousness are of rightly conceived of as having for their objects 
their own modes of existence as ways in which a subject is modi- 
fied.””. And in a larger manner, both science and philosophy, in 
both their negations and their affirmations, and even in their 
points of view, have better grounds for the faith of human reason 
in its power progressively to master the knowledge of reality 
than was the case a hundred years ago. Nor has the scepticism 
of the same era, whether by shallow scoffing at repeated failures, 
or by pious sighs over the limitations of human reason, or by 
critical analysis of the cognitive faculties ‘according to well- 
established principles,’ succeeded in limiting our speculative pre- 
tensions to the sphere of possible experience, — in the Kantian 
meaning both of ‘principles’ and of ‘experience.’ But what 
both science and philosophy are compelled to agree upon as a 
common, underlying principle is this: The proof of the most 
fundamental presuppositions, as well as of the latest more 
scientifically established conclusions of both science and philos- 
ophy, is the assistance they afford in the satisfactory explanation 
of the totality of racial experience. 
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In the evolution of the ontological problem, as compared with 
the form in which it was left by the Critical Philosophy, the past 
century has also made some notable advances. To deny this 
would be to discredit the development of human knowledge so 
far as to say that we know no more about what nature is and 
man is than was known a hundred years ago. To say this, 
however, would not be to speak truth of fact. And here we may 
not unnaturally grow somewhat impatient with that metaphys- 
ical fallacy which places an impassable gulf between reality and 
experience. No reality is, of course, cognizable or believable by 
man which does not, somehow, show its presence in his total 
experience. But no growth of experience is possible without 
involving increase of knowledge respecting reality. For reality 
is no absent and dead, or statical. Ding-an-sich. Cognition itself 
is a commerce of realities. And are there not plain signs that 
the more thoughtful men of science are becoming less averse to 
the recognition of the truth of ontological philosophy: namely, 
that the deeper meaning of their own studies is grasped only 
when they recognize that they are ever face to face with what 
they call energy and we call will; and with what they call 
laws and we call mind, as significant of the progressive realiza- 
tion of immanent ideas? This ultimate reality is so profound 
that neither science nor philosophy will ever sound all its depths, 
and so comprehensive as more than to justify all the categories 
of both. 

Probably, on the whole, there has been less progress made 
toward a satisfactory solution of the problems offered by the 
value-judgments of ethics and religion, in the form in which these 
problems were left by the Critical Philosophy. The century has 
illustrated the truth of Falckenberg’s statement: “In periods 
which have given birth to a sceptical philosophy, one never looks 
in vain for the complementary phenomenon of mysticism.”’ Twice 
during the century the so-called ‘ faith-philosophy,’ or philosophy 
of feeling, has been borne to the front, to raise a bulwark against 
the advancing hosts of agnostics, — occasioned in the first period 
by the negations of the Kantian criticism, and in the second by 
the positive conclusions of the physical and biological sciences. 
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This form of protesting against the neglect or disparagement of 
important factors which belong to men’s zsthetical, ethical, and 
religious experience, is reasonable and must be heard. But the 
extravagances with which these neglected factors have been 
posited and appraised, to the neglect of the more definitively 
scientific and strictly logical, is to be deplored. The great work 
before the philosophy of the present age is the reconciliation of 
the historical and scientific conception of the universe with the 
legitimate sentiments and ideals of art, morality, and religion. 
But surely neither rationalism nor ‘faith-philosophy’ is justified 
in pouring out the living child with the muddy water of the bath. 

IV. The attempt to survey the present situation of philosophy, 
and to predict its immediate future, is embarrassed by the fact 
that we are all immersed in it, are a part of its spirit and present 
form. But if nearness has its embarrassments, it has also its 
benefits. Those who are amidst the tides of life may know bet- 
ter, in a way, how these tides are tending and what is their pres- 
ent strength, than do those who survey them from distant, cool, 
and exalted heights. ‘“ Fiir jeden einzelnen bildet der Vater 
und der Sohn eine greifbare Kette von Lebensereignungen und 
Erfahrungen.” The very intensely vital and formative but un- 
formed condition of systematic philosophy, —its protoplasmic 
character, — contains promises of new life. If we may believe 
the view of Hegel, that the systematizing of the thought of any 
age marks the time when the peculiar living thought of that 
age is passing into a period of decay, we may certainly claim for 
our present age the prospect of a prolonged vitality. 

The nineteenth century has left us with a vast widening of the 
horizon, — outward into space, backward in time, inward toward 
the secrets of life, and downward into the depths of reality. 
With this there has been an increase in the profundity of the 
conviction of the spiritual unity of the race. In the considera- 
tion of all its problems in the immediate future and in the com- 
ing century,—so far as we can see forward into this century, 
—philosophy will have to reckon with certain marked charac- 
teristics of the human spirit which form at the same time inspir- 
ing stimuli and limiting conditions of its endeavors and achieve- 
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ments. Chief among these are the greater and more firmly 
established principles of the positive sciences, and the prevalence 
of the historical spirit and method in the investigation of all 
manner of problems. These influences have given shape to a 
conception which, although it is as yet by no means in its final 
or even in a thoroughly self-consistent form, is destined power- 
fully to affect our philosophical as well as our scientific theories. 
This conception is that of development. But philosophy, con- 
sidered as the product of critical and reflective thinking upon the 
more ultimate problems of nature and human life, is itself a 
development. And it is now, more than ever before, a develop- 
ment interdependently connected with all the other great devel- 
opments. 

Philosophy, in order to adapt itself to the spirit of the age, 
must welcome and cultivate the freest critical inquiry into its own 
methods and results, and must cheerfully submit itself to the 
demand for evidence which has its roots in the common and 
essential experience of the race. Moreover, the growth of the 
spirit of democracy which, on the one hand, is distinctly unfavor- 
able to any system of philosophy whose tenets and formulas seem 
to have only an academic validity, or a merely esoteric value, and 
which, on the other hand, requires for its satisfaction a more 
tenable, helpful, and universally applicable theory of life and 
reality, cannot fail, in my judgment, to influence favorably the 
development of philosophy. In the union of the speculative and the 
practical ; in the harmonizing of the interests of the positive sci- 
ences, with their judgments of fact and law, and the interests of 
art, morality, and religion, with their value-judgments and ideals ; 
in the synthesis of the truths of realism and idealism, as they 
have existed hitherto and now exist in separateness or antagonism ; 
in a union that is not accomplished by a shallow eclecticism but 
by a sincere attempt to base philosophy upon the totality of 
human experience, —in such a union as this must we look for 
the real progress of philosophy in the coming century. 

Just now there seem to be two somewhat heterogeneous and 
not altogether well-defined tendencies toward the reconstruction 
of systematic philosophy, both of which are powerful and represent 
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real truths conquered by ages of intellectual industry and conflict. 
These two, however, need to be internally harmonized in order 
to obtain a satisfactory statement of the development of the last 
century. They may be called the evolutionary and the idealistic. 
The one tendency lays emphasis on mechanism, the other on 
spirit. Yet it is most interesting to notice how many of the early 
workmen in the investigation of the principle of the conservation 
and correlation of energy took their point of departure from dis- 
tinctly teleological and spiritual conceptions. “I was led,” said 
Colding, —to take an extreme case,—at the Natural Science 
Congress at Innsbruck, 1869, “to the idea of the constancy of 
natural forces by the religious conception of life.” And even 
Moleschott, in his Autobiography, posthumously published, 
declares: “I, myself, was well aware that the whole conception 
might be converted; for since all matter is a bearer of force, 
endowed with force or penetrated with spirit, it would be just as 
correct to call it a spiritualistic conception.” On the other hand, 
the modern, better-instructed idealism is much inclined, both 
from the psychological and from the more purely philosophical 
points of view, to regard with duly profound respect all the facts 
and laws of that mechanism of reality, which certainly is not 
merely the dependent construction of the human mind functioning 
according to a constitution that excludes it from reality, but is 
rather the ever increasingly more trustworthy revealer of reality. 

This tendency to a union of the claims of both realism and 
idealism is profoundly influencing the solution of each one of 
those problems which the Kantian criticism left to the philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century. In respect of the epistemolog- 
ical problem, philosophy, as I have already said, is not likely 
again to repeat the mistakes either of Kant or the dogmatism 
which his criticism so effectually overthrew. It was a wise re- 
mark of the physician Johann Benjamin Erhard in a letter dated 
May 19, 1794, @ propos of Fichte: ‘The philosophy which /ro- 
ceeds from a single fundamental principle, and pretends to deduce 
everything from it, is and always will remain a piece of artificial 
sophistry ; only that philosophy which ascends to the highest 
principle and exhibits everything else in perfect harmony with it, 
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is the true one.” This at least ought, one would say, to have 
been made clear by the century of discussion over the epis- 
temological problem, since Kant. You cannot deduce the idea 
from the reality, or reality from the idea. The problem of 
knowledge is not, as Fichte held in the form of a fundamental 
assumption, an alternative of this sort. The idea and reality are, 
the rather, already there, and to be recognized as in a living 
unity, in every cognitive experience. Psychology is constantly 
adding something toward the problem of cognition as a problem 
in synthesis ; and is thus in a way contributing to the better sci- 
entific understanding of the philosophical postulate which is the 
confidence of human reason in its ability, by the harmonious use 
of all its powers, progressively to reach a better and fuller knowl- 
edge of reality. 

The ontological problem will necessarily always remain the 
unsolved, in the sense of the very incompletely solved, problem 
of philosophy. But as long as human experience develops, and 
as long as philosophy bestows upon experience the earnest and 
candid efforts of reflecting minds, the solution of the ontological 
problem will be approached, but never fully reached. That 
‘Being of the World’ which Kant, in the negative and critical 
part of his work, left as an X, unknown and unknowable, the 
last century has filled with a new and far richer content than it 
ever had before. Especially has this century changed the con- 
ception of the unity of the universe in such manner that it can 
never return again to its ancient form. On the one hand, this 
unity cannot be made comprehensible in terms of any one 
scientific or philosophical principle or law. Science and philos- 
ophy are both moving farther and farther away from the hope of 
comprehending the variety and infinite manifoldness of the Abso- 
lute in terms of any one side or aspect of man’s complex experi- 
ence. But, on the other hand, the confidence in this essential 
unity is not diminished, but is the rather confirmed. As human- 
ity itself develops, as the self-hood of man grows in the experi- 
ence of the world which is its own environment, and of the world 
within which is its own true self, humanity may reasonably hope 
to win an increased, and increasingly valid, cognition of the being 
of the world as the Absolute Self. 
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Closely connected, and in a way essentially identical with the 
ontological problem, is that of the origin, validity, and rational 
value of the ideals of humanity. May it not be said that the 
nineteenth century transfers to the twentieth an increased interest 
in, and a heightened appreciation of, the so-called practical prob- 
lems of philosophy ? Science and philosophy certainly ought to 
combine — and are they not ready to combine ?— in the effort 
to secure a more nearly satisfactory understanding and solution 
of the problems afforded by the zsthetical, ethical, and religious 
sentiments and ideals of the race. For philosophy this combi- 
nation means that it will be more fruitful than ever before in pro- 
moting the uplift and betterment of mankind. The fulfillment of 
this practical mission of philosophy involves the application of 
its conceptions and principles to education, politics, morals, as 
matter of law and of custom, and to religion, as matter both of 
rational faith and of the conduct of life. 

How, then, can this brief and imperfect sketch of the outlines 
of the development of philosophy in the nineteenth century bet- 
ter come to a close, than by words of encouragement and of 
exhortation as well? There are, in my judgment, the plainest 
signs that the somewhat too destructive and even nihilistic ten- 
dencies of the second and third quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have reached their limit ; that the strife of science and 
philosophy, and of both with religion, is lessening and is being 
rapidly displaced by the spirit of mutual fairness and reciprocal 
helpfulness ; and that reasonable hopes of a new and splendid 
era of reconstruction in philosophy may be entertained. For I 
cannot agree with the dictum of a recent writer on this subject, 
that “the sciences are coming less and less to admit of a syn- 
thesis, and not at all of a synthetic philosophy.”’ 

On the contrary, I hold that, with an increased confidence in 
the capacity of human reason to discover and validate the most 
secret and profound, as well as the most comprehensive of truths, 
philosophy may well put aside some of its shyness and hesitancy, 
and may resume more of that audacity of imagination, sustained 
by ontological convictions, which characterized its work during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. And if the latter half 
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of the twentieth century does for the constructions of the first 
half of the same century, what the latter half of the nineteenth 
century did for the first half of that century, this new criticism 
will only illustrate the way in which the human spirit makes every 
form of its progress. 

Therefore a summons of all helpers, in critical but fraternal 
spirit, to this work of reconstruction, for which two generations 
of enormous advance in the positive sciences have gathered new 
material, and for the better accomplishment of which both the 
successes and the failures of the philosophy of the nineteenth 
century have prepared the men of the twentieth century, is the 
winsome and imperative voice of the hour. 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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STAGES OF THE DISCUSSION OF EVOLUTIONARY 
ETHICS.' 


HE relation of ethics to evolution has been a subject of 
rarely intermittent debate for almost half a century. Minds 

great and small have mingled in the discussion. It has been 
waged on scientific, metaphysical, religious, and sentimental 
grounds. The wealth of ideas thus developed has naturally 
been considerable. When the whole body of pertinent facts, 
drawn from so many fields of technical and popular experience, 
were thus massed upon a single group of problems, no less fruit- 
ful a result was to be expected. Analogies and generalizations 
have been carried through, distinctions have been established, 
methods of research have been perfected. Upon a general sur- 
vey of what has been accomplished during these years of dis- 
cussion, one might well be impressed with the thought, that here, 
if anywhere, is a subject that has been thoroughly threshed out. 
This first impression would be at least so far true, that it is 
rather the wealth of ideas than any scarcity of them that calls 
for renewed treatment of the entire subject. It is after all a 
tangled, confused, disordered wealth. What it needs is not so 
much any immediate increase as to be pulled apart and set in 
order. One can see a number of reasons for the present confu- 
sion, two of which are worth mentioning here. In the first place, 
the ethical discussion has been but a part of the immensely 
greater controversy that has been waged through all these years, 
concerning the facts and explanations and consequences of uni- 
versal evolution. The narrower discussion has had to follow 
every phase of the larger, and has thus been deprived of the 
unity and consecutiveness that might otherwise have been pos- 
sible. In the second place, though the ethical discussion has in 
the long run touched upon almost every conceivably pertinent 
issue, the individual treatments have, as a rule, been anything but 
comprehensive. Those who have taken part have usually been 


' Read before the fourth meeting of the American Philosophical Association, at 
Philadelphia, December 30, 1904. 
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concerned with but one or a few of the many aspects of their 
problem. 

When the student in a cool hour attempts to bring order into 
this chaos of fragmentary conceptions, it becomes evident that in 
the course of the half century the issues at stake have repeatedly 
changed, but that in general some four or five tolerably distinct 
levels or stages have been occupied. In the first three stages, it 
is more particularly the bearing upon ethics of organic evolution 
that is considered ; in a further stage, it is the importance of so- 
cial evolution that is weighed ; and this latter question gradually 
reduces to an inquiry into the importance for ethics of the study 
of the specifically moral evolution; whereupon questions of 
method press to the fore. 

Needless to say, these various levels or stages have not had 
definite temporal boundaries. They have all been more or less 
occupied during the whole period ; and to this day not even the 
most primitive of them has been wholly transcended. It is 
rather the case, that, as the views of ethical specialists have ad- 
vanced to higher and higher levels, the lower levels have been 
occupied by popular and semi-scientific speculation. 

In the first place, then, the question arose: Is the theory of 
evolution destructive of ethics? An affirmative answer to this 
question constituted one of the first objections to be urged against 
the Darwinian theory; and since the fact of evolution has been 
established and generally acknowledged, the same proposition 
has been urged in turn against the traditional morality. The 
grounds of this supposed antagonism have variously shifted ; but, 
for the most part, the metaphysical presuppositions of certain 
ethical systems, as well as of popular morality, have been thought 
to be endangered, namely, the doctrines of human freedom and 
immortality, and of the existence of God. 

The opposition of evolution to theism was founded upon its 
relation to the mechanical theory. The phenomena of organic 
nature could now for the first time be explained without open 
resort to teleological principles; and thus was completed the 
ideal framework of a mechanical science which should embrace 
the universe. The larger metaphysical questions thus involved 
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are still engaging the attention of important thinkers; but the 
ethical interest seems greatly to have diminished. In the first 
place, the all-pervading spirit of naturalism has somewhat disac- 
customed us to theologizing in ethics; and, in the second place, 
we are disposed, for scientific purposes, to accept ethical phe- 
nomena, the manifold experiences of the moral life, as data not 
less independently secure and available than the observations of 
physical science. Moreover, we are averse to the erection of a 
metaphysics upon the basis of certain aspects of experience, and 
its subsequent extension, unchanged, over the whole universe of 
experience. In a word, whatever differences may continue to 
exist as to the metaphysical presuppositions of ethics, the spirit 
of the time will not permit suppression of the ethical presupposi- 
tions of metaphysics. 

The opposition between evolutionism and the doctrines of 
freedom and immortality has naturally been more direct, being 
founded, for the most part, upon the wide-spread belief that the 
evolutionary descent of man means the leveling of him with the 
brutes. As a popular writer has expressed it : “‘ The revolution- 
ary influence of evolution has been felt most keenly and pro- 
foundly in the sphere of ethics, because it cut away a distinction 
between man and the animals that had seemed fundamental to 
previous moral philosophy.’”’ As we now recognize, the suppo- 
sition had not sufficient warrant. No distinction had been cut 
away. Man is man and brute is brute, before and after the revo- 
lution. There is no incompatibility between essential change 
and causal continuity. It is true that we are prone to construe 
any continuous change in quantitative rather than in qualitative 
terms. We are natural preformationists. We view development 
as a literal growth, an increase in dimensions and intensity ; but 
this pictorial way of thinking has no ultimate logical warrant. 
Evolution obliterates no specific distinction between its particular 
terms. 

It need not be denied that evolutionary writers have occasion- 
ally underestimated the present gap between man and the lower 
animals ; but this has less often meant the degrading of man than 
the exalting of the brute, and the underlying motive has lain 
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less often in the exigencies of controversy than in an unaffected 
sympathy for the dumb creatures, — an influence to which these 
writers would have been equally exposed had they never dreamed 
of the evolution of species. And, after all, the question has no 
absolute importance for ethics. Suppose it were once for all 
established that man and brute are essentially akin; the founda- 
tions of moral science would be in no wise disturbed. The truth 
must not be forgotten that whatever the brute may be, we know 
first and foremost what man is; and our estimate of our own 
moral experience could not logically suffer, should we discover 
that all animate nature shared it with us. 

So much for ethics versus evolution. The second stage of the 
discussion is devoted to consideration of the merits of a certain 
conception of imitative ethics. The question to be decided is : 
Do the facts and conditions of organic evolution afford a stand- 
ard for moral conduct? This is the question that doubtless fills 
the largest part of the popular literature on the subject. The 
ethical doctrine of Nietzsche, in so far as influenced by theories 
of evolution, implies an affirmative answer to this question. The 
best known negative answer is contained in Huxley’s famous 
Romanes lecture. 

The underlying conception is simply the ancient ‘imitation of 
nature,’ where nature is understood in a sense opposed to human 
society. Human ways are complex, variable, artificial, sordid, 
capricious, corrupt, uncertain of their ends. The ways of nature 
are simple, direct, unchanging, noble, efficient. When human 
reason is distracted, where else should it seek counsel but in the 
serene simplicity of natural instinct ? 

Serious difficulty arises, however, in the interpretation of the 
standard. For though nature appears to be temporally uniform, 
she exhibits striking differences in the habits of her many species. 
What, for example, is the natural marriage relation? And what 
is the natural state or government? Does the animal, as soon 
as it is born, seek pleasure, as Epicurus tells us; or does it sim- 
ply aim at the preservation of its primary natural endowments, as 
the Stoic holds? Such are the uncertainties that in former times 
attended upon the imitation of nature. 
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The importance of the theory of evolution in this connection 
is, that it is found to lay bare certain fundamental uniformities 
which underlie all the embarrassing variations of nature’s pro- 
cedure. Those moralists, therefore, who would follow nature, 
unquestioningly acknowledge their allegiance to these principles. 
They believe in the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest, — believe in them, that is to say, not simply as facts, but as 
principles for the guidance of human conduct. In their minds 
seems also to enter another motive, —an acceptance of the inev- 
itable, a spirit of conformity with the universal and necessary, the 
acquiescence of the individual in the world-order which he is 
helpless to modify, —a phase of the old sentiment : ‘ Whatever 
is, is right.’ 

On such grounds a radical egoism has been defended, involv- 
ing outright cruelty, or at least a narrowing of altruistic interests, 
together with an entire unscrupulousness in the ways and means 
of economic and political competition. Or, again, a policy of 
laissez faire has been urged. Progress, measured in some external 
way, has been set up as the moral end; and since the struggle 
for existence appears to be a prime condition of progress, benev- 
olence, as an interference with this struggle, has been condemned 
as a thoroughly mistaken principle of conduct. 

There have been two ways of contesting these and similar 
positions. The first is that taken by men who expressly or 
tacitly allow some force to the underlying principle of the imita- 
tion of nature, but who are disposed to interpret the evolutionary 
standard somewhat differently. They point out that the strug- 
gle for existence is only metaphorically a struggle; that animal 
nature is by no means to be set down as pure egoism. They 
point to innumerable examples of so-called altruism in sub-hu- 
man nature,—especially in the devotion of parents to their 
young,—and regard these examples as affording a sufficient 
precedent for the justification of human charity. 

The other mode of attack is that of Huxley in the Romanes 
lecture. Realizing that, if precedent were necessary, the conduct 
of the animal world was far from affording a sufficient justification 
for the enormous extension of altruistic ways and motives among 
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men, he boldly asserts that no such justification is necessary. 
Sub-human nature is zot a model for human imitation. So far 
from this, the imitation of the so-called cosmic process is incon- 
sistent with the first principles of ethics. Thus is reasserted that 
fundamental difference between man and the brutes, which, as we 
have remarked, evolutionary theory tries to explain, not to ex- 
plain away. So profound is the difference, according to Hux- 
ley, that righteous human conduct may, on the whole, be said 
to be directly opposed to the ways of action which an indiscrim- 
inate imitation of nature would suggest. So far from being iden- 
tical with the mere struggle for existence, morality imposes upon 
that struggle conditions which favor the development and selec- 
tion of types which in a non-moral environment could not sur- 
vive. Such, in a few words, is the central import of the celebrated 
lecture, the substantial truth of which is, I suppose, perfectly 
manifest ; though it is to be recalled that Huxley by no means 
confined himself to this contention, but included in his attack, 
somewhat indiscriminately, several of the higher forms of evolu- 
tionary ethics, which we have yet to examine. 

One peculiar variation of the imitational theory is, perhaps, 
worth a passing notice. According to this view, it is not the past 
of evolution which we should imitate, but the future. That future 
will, indeed, come without our assistance, but it is the part of 
virtue to hasten its appearing, — not because of any otherwise 
demonstrable worth that it has in store, but simply because it zs 
the end, or the course, of evolution. Singular theory, requiring 
for its working out a predictive certainty in the inductions of 
biology and sociology which those sciences unfortunately do not 
yet possess! The theory is, as a matter of fact, more often met 
with as the adversary of straw which the critic of evolutionary 
ethics sets up to receive his onslaught, than as the sober belief 
of anyone; and yet it is not without a certain following in con- 
temporary Germany. 

The third stage of the discussion is that to which belong the 
principal English systems of evolutionary ethics, —those of Her- 
bert Spencer and Sir Leslie Stephen, and, in certain aspects, also 
that of Alexander. It is difficult to define in a few words the 
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principal issues that were involved, partly because the issues 
were not always clearly formulated by the disputants themselves. 
But, as we look over the history of the movement, we find that, 
consciously or unconsciously, one question above all others has 
been all the while at stake: Do the general conceptions of 
organic evolution, especially those of the Darwinian theory, pro- 
vide adequate terms for the statement and solution of the prob- 
lems of ethics? For such, briefly stated, was the enterprise in 
which these men, with many others, were engaged. It is true 
that they recognized the importance of various phases of social 
evolution. Spencer's interest in sociology dated from the earliest 
years of his philosophical life; and Stephen’s Science of Ethics 
is preéminently a theory of society. But the individualism of the 
former made society for him, in the last resort, a mere aggregate 
of biological units, while the latter never freed himself from the 
leading-strings of biological analogy in his treatment of the social 
organism. The consequence was that their treatment of ethical 
problems, though often suggestive, is very much after the fashion 
of those old English grammars, in which the idioms of our lan- 
guage were disposed of after the analogy of Latin syntax. The 
data of the social and biological sciences have, to be sure, many 
points of resemblance, as have also the constructions of the 
English and Latin tongues; but the treatment of the former in 
terms of the latter was bound to be vacuously general, where 
true, and decidedly false or inconsistent, where it descended to 
particulars. 

This defect of general method shows itself particularly in a 
certain fallacious mode of reasoning, which may be said to be 
characteristic of the entire movement. This fallacy consisted in 
regarding as the sole significance of a later developed function 
its supplementation of previously existing functions. It is con- 
sidered only as a more efficient means of realizing ends which 
had formerly been less perfectly attained, never as a source of 
radically new ends. This is notoriously the case with the 
theories of the relation of consciousness or intelligence to con- 
duct. It will be remembered that Herbert Spencer, in his chap- 
ters on “ The Evolution of Conduct” and ‘“ The Psychological 
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View,” treats consciousness as a relatively recent and very efficient 
means to the universal end of the maintenance and expansion of 
life. Consciousness is better, higher, worthier than the uncon- 
scious reflex, only because the adaptations which it mediates are 
more minute and flexible. An essentially similar position is held 
by Sir Leslie Stephen in his essay in criticism of Huxley’s lecture. 
According to him, the essential part played by intelligence in the 
moral life is simply the recognition of the necessity of certain 
forms of codperation which had existed prior to the supervention 
of intelligence. 

It has been said that the chief enterprise of these writers was 
the statement and solution of the problems of ethics in terms 
derived from the theory of organic evolution. To themselves 
it would have seemed fairer to say that their design was simply 
to strip morality of its veil of peculiar mystery by bringing its 
phenomena into relation with the concrete facts of biology. In 
so far as they did this, no doubt they did well. In exhibiting 
the development of ethical norms in their constant relation to 
felt needs, they rendered a genuine service to moral philosophy. 
But here, again, they committed the dangerous error of conceiv- 
ing the significance of morality as exhausted in its material con- 
ditions ; they made ethiconomic' relations the sole content of 
ethics. In other words, they confused the external limits of 
morality with its inner content. 

Certain characteristic features of the movement must be briefly 
noticed. In the first place, there was the alliance with hedonism. 
Of course, no logical ground existed for such a combination. 
It has been demonstrated again and again that the Darwinian 
theory will lie down peacefully with almost any variety of ethical 
faith. It was, rather, that the biological formule in terms of life, 
health, adaptation, struggle, and survival were too unmanage- 
ably general, too vague for practical application. A definite, 
specific import had to be fetched in from without, and pleasure 
being an important factor in biological economy, the pleasure 
theory lay close at hand for adoption. 


1T use the word, after the analogy of Professor Baldwin’s ‘ socionomic,’ to de- 
note the non-ethical conditions of ethical evolution. 
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Characteristic, also, was the view, so widely entertained, of the 
impermanence of the sentiment of moral obligation. This view 
was the more remarkable because it stood in direct contradiction 
to numerous analogies of mental evolution. Morality, it was 
argued, is a mode of readjustment; the sense of obligation 
simply indicates so much friction, a lack of ease and spontaneity 
in the process. With moral progress, whether of the race or of 
the individual, this discomforting friction may be expected to 
disappear. As well expect that scientific curiosity must disappear 
with the advancement of knowledge. The particular duty be- 
comes a matter of unreflective impulse; the particular problem 
is solved and disposed of; but, in the one case as in the other, 
the difficulty is hydra-headed, —two newly conceived obligations, 
two newly formulated questions take the place of the old one. 
The good man’s conscience pricks him for many a fault, of which 
the coarser individual takes no account. 

Closely connected with this theory of the transitoriness of 
obligation was Spencer’s notion,—very seriously treated by 
some of his continental critics, — of a completely evolved society. 
He found that throughout the evolution of conduct a tendency 
is discernible, by which action beneficial to the agent has be- 
come less and less prejudical, and in many instances actually 
helpful to others. Assuming that this tendency will continue, 
he predicted the evolution of a society in which self-serving and 
fellow-serving actions will completely and invariably coincide. 
Here, again, we are dealing with a prediction which science can- 
not guarantee ; and here, again, all the evidence of general anal- 
ogies would lead us to expect a very different course of events. 
That progress means continually improved adaptation may be 
granted without admitting that in such improvement any approach 
to a fixed end is implied. For the usual case is that, as adap- 
tation proceeds, the necessities for adaptation proportionately 
increase. Perhaps the material environment changes, either by 
the lapse of geological periods of time, or more swiftly, as the 


‘species spreads from land to land; or, perhaps, the progress of 


rival tribes or species bring with it a more and more exacting 
competition ; or it may be that the very increase of efficiency of 
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the specific organism in certain respects magnifies the demands 
upon the other functions. Civilized man codperates with his 
fellows far more fully than is the case in more primitive societies ; 
but his need of such cooperation is again incalculably greater, 
so that a much narrower departure of egoism from the altruistic 
norm is sufficient to produce suffering. 

A fourth characteristic opinion of the school was that good 
conduct in general represents a more advanced stage of evolu- 
tion than bad conduct. The proposition may be true or false in 
half a dozen senses. It is true, for example, in the sense that 
good conduct commonly involves a recognition of motives which 
are of comparatively recent origin or development. To act from 
the cruder, lower impulses, to the denial of the more refined 
interests of life, is generally to do wrong. The proposition is 
true also in the sense that, as social conditions change, practices 
may be perpetuated which were innocent enough in the old days, 
but have become decidedly hurtful in thenew. But the proposi- 
tion is fatally wrong, if it is meant to assert a criterion by which 
right and wrong conduct may be discriminated. As Wundt, 
among others, has very clearly shown, new vices are constantly 
one part of the fruits of social progress. The sins of to-day are 
well-nigh as characteristic of our present measure of develop- 
ment as are its virtues. 

Passing now to the fourth stage of the long discussion, we find 
it characterized by an earnest and finally successful insistence 
upon the peculiar nature of social evolution. The history of 
this movement is very interesting, and I think not unsugges- 
tive. That the progress of society was not to be accounted for 
in terms derived from the analogy of the biological organism ; 
that, in particular, the modes of social inheritance, the perpetua- 
tion of customs, the propagation of beliefs, were decidedly not 
matters of physiological heredity, — all this was repeatedly as- 
serted during many years by a number of independent thinkers. 
A Californian can scarcely forbear mentioning the name of Joseph 
Le Conte in this connection. The fact remains that these pro- 
tests were without sufficient effect upon the great body of 
thinkers. It was a biological age. The glory of Darwin’s 
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achievement had filled men’s minds; and they were not easily 
freed from a sort of bondage to the great concepts which he had 
impressed upon them. Indeed, it was finally through the influ- 
ence of a biological hypothesis that the popular liberation at 
length came. 

The logical bearing of Weismannism upon the problems of 
evolutionary ethics was very slowly discerned. Spencer attacked 
the theory most obstinately, as if he conceived that its implica- 
tions were fatal to the integrity of his own great system of thought. 
And very generally it was supposed that the doctrine of the non- 
transmission of acquired characters meant that all intellectual and 
moral progress were results of mere natural selection, operating 
upon fortuitous congenital variations. Almost simultaneously it 
occurred to an English and an American psychologist that exactly 
the opposite conclusion was properly to be drawn, — that the elim- 
ination of use-inheritance proved the more convincingly the im- 
portance of an inheritance that is not innate in the body at all, 
but into the possession of which each man enters in the course 
of his individual experience, —the social inheritance, the accu- 
mulations of tradition. This inference agreed perfectly with the 
psychological observations made by these scholars themselves, 
as well as with those of previous thinkers. 

The significance of this result for ethical speculation was that 
it minimized the bearing upon ethical problems, of the ever uncer- 
tain analysis of the factors of organic evolution. For whether 
these factors be few or many, or whatever their character may 
be, all other factors are, in social evolution, completely over- 
shadowed by the processes of imitation and of the reorganization 
of the imitated material in the growing mind. Thus from a new 
quarter was reinforced the conclusion, upon which clear-sighted 
thinkers were already insisting, that the evolution which is impor- 
tant for ethics is social evolution, and this studied, not by way 
of biological analogies, but through the direct medium of psy- 
chology. 

Another consequence, which, I suppose, is less generally 
appreciated, is the great emphasis which is thus placed upon onto- 
genetic study. So long as the origin of the specific moral senti- 
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ments was attributed either to use-inheritance or to the natural 
selection of fortuitous variations, the manner and order of their 
appearance in the child had no significance that could be directly 
interpreted by psychology. It all presumably depended upon a 
fixed order of brain development, which, again, could only be 
understood as an imperfect recapitulation of the phylogenetic 
order. Thus the only significance of child psychology for ethics 
(apart, of course, from its pedagogical value) was the fact that, 
indirectly and imperfectly, it helped to fill out enormous lacunze 
in the history of human morals. Many phenomena of child life, 
which show a fixed order of appearance, independent of external 
circumstances, are, indeed, thus explained. But if the develop- 
ment of the moral sentiments is, on the contrary, determined by 
such varying individual experiences as those of imitation ; then, 
although the individual growth is, indeed, determined by the 
actual social environment, which is itself the product of a long 
social history ; still in a very true sense it is now the individual 
development that must be regarded as the complete process, of 
which social history, as its records reveal it, is the imperfect reca- 
pitulation, — imperfect, just because it omits the all-significant 
facts of individual experience, by which, in the last resort, social 
history itself must be explained.'. Accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised that among the most interesting essays included in the 
scope of evolutionary ethics in its largest sense, have been those 
based upon child-study. 

Moreover, it has become increasingly evident that within the 
wide limits of social evolution a further important distinction must 
be drawn; namely, that between the merely ethiconomic and the 
specifically ethical factors. Writers, such as Mauxion, who fully 
recognize the reciprocal influences operating between morality, 
on the one hand, and custom, law, and political and domestic econ- 
omy on the other, find also that no history of one or all of these 
latter does justice to the specific character of moral evolution. It 
is the history of moral sentiments upon which emphasis is to be 
laid ; in relation to which those external factors stand somewhat 


' This is altogether apart from the question, whether recapitulation, in the ordinary 
sense, occurs as well in social as in organic evolution. If true, this needs independ- 
ent proof. 
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as do the influences of soil and sunshine, wind and water, to the 
functions of plant life,— limiting, determining conditions, but 
not constitutive. 

The field of investigation being thus narrowed, the all-important 
problems that remain are those of method, which we may per- 
haps conveniently separate as belonging to a fifth stage of the 
discussion. Among the many arguments which are directed 
against the employment of the genetic method in ethics, we find 
three most widely influential. The first we meet with in Hux- 
ley’s lecture. Students who are investigating the evolution of 
the moral sentiments are on the wrong track, he says, for the 
immoral sentiments have no less evolved, and have thus as strong 
a natural precedent as the others. It is apparent that the argu- 
ment holds only against the crudest imitational ethics, and is 
without point when urged against any theory which is past look- 
ing to nature for a precedent for morality. The second argument 
claims that evolutionary ethics makes success the sole criterion 
of merit, which is a brutalizing doctrine, false to the direct testi- 
mony of the moral consciousness. Many of our noblest heroes 
have gone down with a lost cause. Now this objection applies, if 
anywhere, only to the various systems of biological ethics. For it 
means only that, when the attempt is made to express moral facts 
in terms derived from the theory of organic evolution, such terms 
as ‘adaptation’ and ‘survival’ are pushed far beyond the limits 
of usefulness. But this is nothing against the genetic method. 
Those who employ that method are not limited to any single cri- 
terion of goodness. They may make use of any criterion that is 
found anywhere in the common consciousness. On the other 
hand, though in the particular instance success cannot be consid- 
ered a sufficient criterion of goodness, nevertheless the case is 
different with the persistence of a moral sentiment in society. It 
is a grave mistake to suppose that such persistence is indepen- 
dent of any relation to the common welfare, — yes, even to physi- 
cal and economic welfare. 

The third argument, which still appeals to some distinguished 
thinkers, is based upon what Wundt calls the ‘ principle of sub- 
jective judgment.’ We can understand the sentiments and insti- 
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tutions of the past only in terms of our own present moral con- 
sciousness. Where, then, is the profit in genetic speculation? Is 
it not a tribute from the present to the past, without possibility of 
recompense? Is it not the end alone that explains the evolu- 
tion? On the other hand, it is urged that the relation is recipro- 
cal, — that the present returns from its view of the past with a 
clearer appreciation of its own character ; that the end not only 
explains the evolution, but is explained by it, — is itself thereby 
made more amenable to exact analysis and criticism. 

To resume: The stages of which we have treated are severally 
concerned with a supposed conflict between ethics and evolution, 
with the setting up of evolutionary laws as a standard for 
morality, with the treatment of ethical problems in terms derived 
from the theory of organic evolution, with the assertion of the 
distinctive nature of social and specifically moral evolution, and 
with questions of method. 

The truth is that evolutionary ethics, as a peculiar variety or 
school, has almost ceased to exist. What has emerged from the 
half-century-long discussion is a method of research that is used, 
with more or less freedom, by almost every recent ethical writer 
of importance. In a word, the time has passed when a moralist 
can afford to be either for or against evolutionary ethics. The 
term has meant, and still means, far too much to be accepted 
or rejected in the mass. One might as well believe or disbelieve 
in democracy or socialism. 


*T. pE Lacuna. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Platonic Conception of Immortality, and its Connexion with the 
Theory of Ideas. By R. K. Gaye. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1904.—pp. viii, 257. 

About fifteen hundred years before the institution of the Ingersoll 


Lectures on Immortality, the Byzantine poet Agathias resumed the 
results of ancient speculation in some such terms as these : 


I questioned once Nicostratus the Sage, 

The Plato and Aristotle of our age, 

One cunning with sheer logic to divide 

A hair twixt north-east and twixt north-west side : 
** What think you of the soul? Come make reply. 
Is it immortal or condemned to die, 

Matter or spirit, only known to sense, 

A mixture, or a pure intelligence ?’’ 

The sage consulted many a learned scroll, 

The Stagirite’s three books upon the soul, 

The Phzedo, height of Plato’s style sublime, 

And mastered all the learning of the time ; 

Then stroked his beard, and drew his cloak about, 
And thus in sapient speech resolved my doubt : 
«Tf soul exists, — for that I’d not affirm, — 

Its life is endless, — or it hath a term. 

But whether spirit or matter you shall know 

As well as Plato, — when you go below.’’ 


The eloquent Dr. Osler appears to have consulted more books than 
the sage of Agathias, but the final deliverance of the oracle of modern 
science consulted by President Eliot differs only in the absence of 
cynicism from that of the Byzantine voluptuary. He ‘‘ cannot be 
dogmatic and deny the possibility,’’ — he ‘‘ had rather be mistaken 
with Plato than be right with those who deny altogether.’’ To those 
who ask for more than Agathias or Dr. Osler has to give, one can 
only say with old Burton: ‘‘ Or if they desire philosophical proofs and 
demonstrations, I refer them to Niphus, Nic. Faventinus’ tracts of this 
subject. To Fran. and John Picus in digress: sup. 3, de Anima, 
Tholosanus, Eugubinus, To. Soto, Canas, Thomas, Peresius, Dan- 
dinus, Colerus, to that elaborate tract in Zanchius, to Tolet’s Sixty 
Reasons, and Lessius’ Twenty-two Arguments.”’ 
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The immortality of the soul as an article of faith and hope, a sanc- 
tion of moral law, an inspiration of poetry, will be treated lightly by 
no student of humanity. But there is a certain lack of intellectual 
seriousness in taking it seriously as a thesis of metaphysical demonstra- 
tion. Immortality was affirmed before Plato by Pythagorean and 
Orphic mystics,fand in the magnificent poetry of Pindar’s Second 
Olympian Ode it is distinctly associated with a doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. But Plato was the first great writer to 
enforce it by philosophical arguments, or impress it upon the imagina- 
tion by vivid eschatological myths. And the Platonic dialogues, as 
Rohde shows, remained the chief source of the hopes and aspirations 
of the educated minority throughout subsequent antiquity. Plato’s 
name was the symbol and rallying point of the entire religious and 
philosophic opposition to the dogmatic materialism of the Epicureans 
and of the positive wing of the Peripatetics. Cicero and Plutarch 
were in this his disciples. The more wistful and religious spirits of 
Stoicism,— a Seneca, a Marcus Aurelius, — came more and more to see 
in Platonism the hopeful ‘ alternative’ of the great perhaps. Neo-Pla- 
tonists and Neo-Pythagoreans never grew weary of expanding and 
allegorizing the great myths of the Gorgias, Phado, and Republic. 
They were directly or indirectly the chief inspiration of the sixth 
Eneid, and in the majority of later sepulchral epigrams that express 
the hope of immortality a Platonic coloring is perceptible. 

All this was due far more to the spell of Plato’s genius than to the 
force of his arguments. That the soul is the principle of motion ; 
that it must have preéxisted because its apprehension of the ideas is 
reminiscence ; that it could be destroyed only by its own specific evil, 
injustice, which does not in fact destroy it; that it cannot cease to 
exist because the idea of life which is essentially present with it will 
not admit its opposite,— these arguments may convince metaphysi- 
cians, but they will not stir the ‘emotion of conviction’ that is 
fostered by the serene confidence of Socrates in the hour of death, 
by the vivid vision of the scarred and naked soul shivering at the bar 
of Rhadamanthus, by the detailed verisimilitude of the message brought 
back by the ‘‘ Angel from there,’’ Er, the son of Armenius. The 
Epicureans and the more austere Stoics censured this mythological 
symbolism as unworthy of a philosopher. And Emerson contrasts 
Plato’s license of affirmation with the self-restraint of the Author of 
Christianity, who refused to entertain the populace with that picture. 
But Plato has anticipated their criticism, saying in substance: No 
reasonable man will affirm that these things are precisely as I have de- 
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scribed them. But since the soul is immortal, something of the kind 
must be true, and we ought to repeat and croon it over to ourselves 
in order to keep faith and hope alive. 

This plea could be rejected only by those who are willing to affirm 
that Plato’s poetical imaginings have been more harmful in the en- 
couragement of superstition than helpful in the maintenance of reli- 
gious hope and moral faith. 

But what of the metaphysical arguments? Did Plato himself take 
them seriously? And are they, therefore, to be taken seriously by 
the interpreters of his philosophy? Are they essential links in a 
system ; can we find in them clues to the progress and development 
of his thought, and even date the dialogues with their aid? All these 
questions I have recently answered in the negative. They are mostly 
answered in the affirmative by Mr. R. K. Gaye, whose prize essay on 
The Platonic Conception of Immortality and its Connexion with the 
Theory of Ideas lies before me for review. 

On the validity of the arguments it is idle to waste words. Some 
of them, reinforced by the 7/eetetus, may help to show the inade- 
quacy of a dogmatic materialistic psychology. At the most they 
prove the eternity of something other than ‘ matter’ which may be 
called ‘soul.’ They do not prove the immortality of the individual 
soul, which is nevertheless plainly taken as proved in the eschatolog- 
ical myths and their ethical applications. That the supreme dialec- 
tician Plato was himself unaware of what is so readily perceived by 
every puny whipster who thinks to get his sword is to me unthink- 
able. A semblance of precedent proof was essential even to the liter- 
ary effect of the concluding myths. And Plato himself in the Zaws 
has warned us that in some matters a show of proof is required for the 
salvation of society and the moral government of mankind. Mr. 
Gaye’s decision is that Plato believed his proofs to have established 
a possibility which the ethical postulate converts into a reality ; and 
with this Kantian conclusion I would not greatly quarrel if he had 
stopped there. But he is ambitious of doing for Plato’s ‘‘ later theory 
of souls’’ what his teacher, Mr. Henry Jackson, has done for the 
‘* later theory of ideas’’ ; and he is thus involved from the start in 
the spurious method and false point-making that are inseparable from 
all such attempts. Even if we concede that it is ideally possible to 
trace the progress and phases of Plato’s development in the dialogues, 
it cannot be done by easy methods of quoting a few disconnected pas- 
sages, and interpreting them to fit a preconceived and wilfully adopted 
hypothesis. 
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The interpreter who expects to prove anything must cite not four or 
five but hundreds of passages to a chapter, and indicate, however 
briefly, their precise relation to the context and dramatic action of the 
dialogue in which they occur, to Plato’s thought as a whole, and to 
the philosophic problem on which they bear,— 7 roddaxidatoy td Epyov. 
Mr. Gaye piles assertion upon assertion with the childlike dogmatism 
of a Neo-Platonist. The bare possibility of arranging a few passages 
of the Symposium, Phaedrus, Phado, Republic, and Timeus to il- 
lustrate a certain concatenation of ideas is for him sufficient proof 
that this was the necessary and the actual historical evolution of Plato’s 
thought. He ignores not only the fundamental critical objections to 
his entire procedure, but the numerous equally plausible arrangements 
and hypotheses of German scholars whose method in this respect is 
akin tohis. Aristotle says that the student must believe. Mr. Gaye’s 
belief in Mr. Henry Jackson does honor to both teacher and pupil. 
He continues to oppose the dye: or ‘ concepts of the understanding ’ to 
the ‘ideas of the reason,’ and to distinguish among the latter a class 
of abra xa? abdta e?dn; and he persists in talking of the abandonment of 
pinnots for uéOeFcs and the limitation of the ideas to ‘ natural kinds,’ 
as if these and other figments of ‘‘ the later theory of ideas’’ had not 
been riddled by the objections of German, English, and American 
scholars to which no reply has been attempted. To controvert him 
in detail would be first to repeat these criticisms, and, second, to ex- 
pand what I have already said of Plato’s doctrine of the soul in the in- 
troduction to this review and in my Unity of Plato’s Thought. It will 
suffice here to open the book anywhere, and select specimens of the kind 
of interpretation to which such theories invariably commit their advo- 
cates. It being necessary for his purpose to date the Phedo after the 
Republic, he supports this contention by the very doubtful proposition 
that the Repud/ic is more dogmatically hopeful of the attainment of 
absolute philosophic truth than the Phedo. And to prove this he pres- 
ses ¢Anidog in 517 B, ody tis 7 tArtdos,etc., thus convert- 
ing into an affirmation of confident hope what Greek idiom and the 
context show to be an expression of modest deprecation. Adam ad oc. 
rightly renders it ‘‘surmise’’ and adds: ‘‘ The diffidence of tone re- 
calls VI 506 E.’’ I attach no importance to the slip except as an illus- 
tration of the fatality of the method, which inevitably drives even ripe 
scholars to false point making. On page 181 he quotes Zaws 892 A—C, 
xai xa vods . . . xal pakax@y . . . 
dy ely, which simply means that mind and its manifestations are prior 
to matter and the qualities of matter. On this he comments: ‘“ At 
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an earlier period Plato would have found it difficult to justify what he 
says here, recognizing as he did self-existent ideas of oxiynpdv, padaxiv, 
and the like; but he recognizes such ideas no longer, and inconsist- 
ency is thus avoided.’’ Now in some contexts rd might be used 
as the equivalent of xAnpérys or the idea of oxdypév. But obviously 
oxinpdy, etc., are not so used here, but mean merely hard, soft, light, 
heavy things, 7. ¢., broadly speaking, matter. The doctrine of ideas 
is not involved by remotest implication. Once more, any scholar may 
trip; but ‘l’art de s’égarer avec méthode’ seems to be peculiar to a 
certain type of Platonist. It is not true (p. 243) that in none of the 
later dialogues does Plato attempt to prove the immortality of the 
soul. The Zaws virtually repeats the proof of the Phedrus. 

Upon Mr. Gaye’s interpretation of the Zimaeus as a system of mon- 
istic idealism I cannot enter. It is obviously nothing of the kind, 
and can be so interpreted only by dint of unlimited assertion, and the 
most fantastic abuse of allegoristic. For example, the harmless rhe- 
torical phrase @eo) Oe» is caught up and worked asa technicality. We 
are told that they are only the stars, which is perhaps implied in 69 C, 
though Plato ( Zim. 41 A) distinctly includes the other gods in the 
address which the Demiurgus thus begins. Their place in the ‘sys- 
tem’ is thus described: ‘‘The continuous thinking of vods causes 
pluralization: the thinking of the @eo? @ed» cannot itself cause plural- 
ization, but finds its function in influencing in a certain way and toa 
certain extent the course of pluralized existence,’’ — which I must be 
pardoned for saying is what Ruskin would call ‘‘ pure, definite, and 
highly finished nonsense.’’ 

Now it is plain that the reviewer may be entirely wrong and 
Mr. Gaye entirely right. But it is also plain that if he is not 
merely repeating the formulas of his teacher, and really means what 
he says, it is impossible for the reviewer to come to an understand- 
ing with him. The issue is clearly defined. Was Plato essen- 
tially a nebulous Neo-Platonist, and, in Schopenhauerian billingsgate, 
an ‘unsinnschmierender Hegelianer?’ Or was he an essentially rational 
thinker who, while never committing himself to the surnature/ partic- 
fier, and making no concessions to the ‘higher logic’ of inconsist- 
encies, nevertheless continued with unfailing tact always to suggest 
the goodness of God, the teleological conception of the world, the 
immortality of the soul, the final triumph of justice, the transcend- 
ency of the ideal, in the faith ta toradra Eavt@ ? 

There is, I fear, no compromise possible between the two schools 
of interpretation. As Socrates says in the Crito: Those who start 
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from fundamentally different principles must needs contemn one 


another’s counsels and conclusions. 
PauL SHOREY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis. FEinfihrung in die Transzen- 
dentalphilosophie. Von HetnrIcH RICKERT. Zweite verbesserte 
und erweiterte Auflage. ‘Tiibingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1904.—pp. Vili, 244. 

This is the second edition of a work first published by Professor 
Rickert as a Hadilitationsschrift in 1892. It has been out of print for 
some time, and, in republishing it, the author has taken the trouble to 
revise it carefully and to make important additions. ‘‘ The first four 
chapters,’’ he tells us in his new preface, ‘‘ give in all essential points 
exactly the same argument as in the earlier edition, though scarcely a 
single page has remained unaltered. I have everywhere sought to 
render the expression more precise and to clear up passages that might 
‘ give occasion for misunderstandings. Especially have I been con- 
cerned to make clear why the logical significance of the act of knowl- 
edge can and must be understood in independence of the question 
regarding its psychical existence. . . . The fifth chapter, which now 
forms the third part of the book, has been added with the exception 
of a few pages. I have sought here to outline a system of episte- 
mology, something which I expressly refrained from attempting in the 
first edition. I wished to show how the conception of knowledge 
that was developed and logically supported in the third and fourth 
chapters might be made fruitful in the treatment of the main problems 
which belong to the knowledge of reality ; and, at the same time, I 
wished to carry the investigation far enough to make clear its connec- 
tion with the methodological doctrines contained in my book, Die 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (1896-1902). 
With reference to these changes, I have ventured to call the book an 
introduction to transcendental philosophy.’’ 

Readers of the Review have at various times had their attention 
called to Professor Rickert’s writings,’ and scarcely need to be informed 
that his treatment of epistemological problems is based on Kantian 
principles. This statement might, indeed, be made of the great bulk 
of German books on Zrkenntnistheorie which have appeared in recent 
years, and which, asa rule, do not seem specially suggestive or im- 
portant. But it is true in a different sense of the book before us. 


1 See Vol. VIII, pp. §8 ff., Vol. IX, pp. 527 ff., and Vol. XII, pp. 330 ff. 
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Professor Rickert has departed in important respects from the general 
position of the neo-Kantian school, and, in particular, has abandoned 
the positivistic and subjective tendencies of many of these writers. It 
is interesting to notice that he himself regards his position as the 
necessary outcome of Kant’s doctrines, and that his general view of 
experience, and especially his conception of the relation between the 
theoretical and practical spheres, show the same close and sympathetic 
relation to Fichte as do the writings of Professor Miinsterberg, with 
whom, indeed, he has much in common. 

The book before us, then, may be regarded as one of the signs — of 
which several might be mentioned—that appreciation of their own great 
systems of idealism is increasing among German philosophical scholars, 
and that the vitally important principles therein contained are to be 
again recognized in the country which gave them birth, and further de- 
veloped and applied in the light of the experience of the present day. 
The English-speaking world has, perhaps, been inclined to rate too 
lightly its own indebtedness to the group of writers known as the English 
neo-Hegelians. Whatever defects and difficulties one may find in their 
treatment of ultimate problems, it does not seem too much to say that 
this movement has furnished a new basis and new principles for philo- 
sophical discussion in this country and England. How great our gain 
has been, and how seriously German philosophy has suffered from its 
very general lack of sympathy with the post-Kantian movement, are evi- 
dent from many of the works on Lrkenntnistheorte to which I have 
referred, where the very statement of the problem, as well as the terms 
in which the discussion is carried on, indicates that the authors occupy 
a position that is constantly taken as a #derwundener Standpunkt by 
English and American writers. As eminent instances one might call 
attention to the discussions of Wundt and Sigwart (in their treat- 
ment of logic) as to whether judgment consists in the analysis of a 
previously undifferentiated Vorste//ung (Wundt) or in the synthesis of 
two Vorstellungen (Sigwart). Indeed, though it may appear pre- 
sumptuous to claim that we have understood Kant better than the 
scholars of his native country, where, as Professor Royce has remarked, 
‘ reading Kant is one of the learned professions,’ nevertheless, the per- 
sistent distrust of speculative results on the part of most German thinkers 
appears to have led to an almost exclusive interest in minute questions 
of Kant-philology (which has increased its own difficulties by creating 
an immense literature) and thus to have prevented the deeper and more 
essential insights of the critical philosophy from being as generally 
adopted and applied as has been the case in the English-speaking world. 
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The significance of Professor Rickert’s book for German philosophy 
seems to me, therefore, to consist in the fact that he has turned to those 
essential Kantian principles which have been emphasized by the Eng- 
lish neo-Hegelians,— the distinction between the logical and psycho- 
logical, the central nature of judgment as a constitutive principle, and 
the transcendent reference involved in the process of knowledge,— and 
shown that when these are taken seriously they completely transform 
the customary statement of problems and reveal the inadequacy of the 
traditional solutions. There is, however, an important difference 
between the mode of treatment which we find here and that of many 
of the English writers to whom reference has been made. The author 
retains the current German hostility to metaphysics (which he regards 
as an attempt to occupy oneself with transcendent objects), and from 
this, as well as from psychology, he sharply divides the sphere of his 
present inquiry. He, accordingly, avoids all references to an absolute 
consciousness, or an individualized objective experience, and refuses 
to look, in his epistemology at least, beyond a Bewusstsein iiberhaupt 
and the norms and values which it acknowledges, for the source of 
objectivity. 

The first two chapters, ‘‘Das Grundproblem der Erkenntnis- 
theorie’’ and ‘‘ Der Standpunkt der Immanenz,’’ define and defend 
the general thesis of idealism, that all reality is conscious content, 
distinguishing clearly this position from ‘ positivism’ and solipsism. 
They also show the uselessness and inadequacy of a transcendent 
object as a cause or ‘completion’ of conscious experience itself. Up 
to this point the discussion is carried on in terms of an ideational or 
representative theory of knowledge. The third chapter, however, 
‘*Das Urtheil und sein Gegenstand,’’ shows that this view must be 
corrected, and introduces judgment as the central function of the 
cognitive process. Here, as everywhere throughout the book, the 
author is at great pains to distinguish the logical nature of knowledge 
from judgment as a mere psychological occurrence. From the logica] 
point of view, every judgment may be regarded as an answer to a 
question, and thus as containing an affirmation or a negation. Itisa 
function of acknowledging or rejecting values, and thereby of consti- 
tuting things as real. 

These values are ultimately determined by a feeling of approval or 
disapproval. ‘This feeling, however, is very different from other 
feelings; for ‘‘it has the property, which other feelings lack, of 
ascribing to a judgment timeless validity, and thereby giving it a 
value which no other pleasurable feeling produces’’ (p. 112). From 
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this follows a very important consequence. ‘‘ The value which is 
recognized in every judgment, because timeless, is independent of 
every individual conscious content. . . . We ascribe to the feeling 
which determines our judgment, not only a significance independent 
of ourselves, but we experience in it something on ‘which we are 
dependent. When I judge, I feel myself bound by the feeling of 
evidence which I recognize, 7. ¢., I cannot affirm or deny at pleasure. 
I feel myself determined by a power to which I subordinate myself, in 
accordance with which I guide myself, and which I recognize as 
obligatory for me’’ (pp. 112-113). This logical necessity of thought 
is not, however, a necessity of compulsion (des Miissens), but, as in 
the case of the moral law, it takes the form of an obligation to recog- 
nize unconditional values, and may, therefore, be described as an 
imperative or So//en. ‘*‘ What directs my judgment, and with it my 
process of knowledge, is the immediate feeling that I am under obli- 
gation to judge in this way and not otherwise’’ (p. 115). 

This necessity of judgment is not, however, determined by any 
transcendent object, but what we call reality is first constituted by the 
judgment,— the Sein has its source in the So//en. ‘‘ From the stand- 
point of epistemology, the real becomes an especial form of the true, 
and truth is again nothing else than a value’’ (p. 117). Being, as 
the author frequently remarks, is always the predicate of a judgment. 
** Being (das Sein) is never that, as one may say, about which judg- 
ments are made, but only that which is expressed, and, therefore, 
nothing if not an element of a judgment’’ (p. 120). 

When, now, we raise again the question regarding the object of 
knowledge, we see that the only thing which can thus be denominated 
is the imperative or So//en that is recognized in judgment. In the 
fourth chapter, ‘‘ Die Begriindung der Objektivitat,’’ this So//en is seen 
to be necessarily transcendent in the sense that it is independent of 
every subject, and is valid whether any knowing subject recognizes it 
ornot. The existence of such an over-individual and absolute standard 
is a presupposition of all judgment, and hence of all knowledge, and 
is tacitly assumed by all advocates of relativity who profess to deny its 
existence. 

Throughout the whole discussion, as already remarked, there are 
frequent references to ‘consciousness in general,’ which is the prin- 
ciple that guarantees and explains the objectivity of experience. This 
conception is, in general, identical with that of the Kantian Bewusst- 
sein iiberhaupt. But the author’s abstract method of defining this idea, 
and the quasi-independence which at times he appears to ascribe to it, 
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are frequently confusing to the reader. What is, however, of especial 
importance in the present connection, is the fact that the guarantee of 
the completely objective character of the So//en is found only in the 
judging consciousness in general, and in the obligation which it 
acknowledges. ‘‘The summit of the conceptual pyramid is not 
the concept of being in the sense of an indefinite idea of something 
existing, but the true judgment ‘something is.’ This judgment is, of 
course, not individual ; but it is, nevertheless, a judgment, and, as such, 
it acknowledges a So//en, a Sol/en that must be acknowledged in order 
that anything at all may be, and which is accordingly independent 
even of consciousness in general, and must, therefore, be transcendent. 
This So//en and its acknowledgment is the condition of conscious 
content in general; in other words, it is the logical condition of 
reality’’ (pp. 150, 151). 

The long fifth chapter, ‘‘ Transzendentaler Idealismus und em- 
pirischer Realismus’’ (pp. 158—244)—most of which has been 
added in this edition — has the following sections: ‘‘ Transcendent 
Idealism,’’ ‘‘ The Category of ‘Givenness’’’ ( Gegedenheit), ‘* The 
Problem of Objective Reality,’’ ‘‘ Constitutive and Methodological 
Forms,’’ ‘‘ Epistemology and Philosophy.’’ ‘The discussions of this 
portion of the book are somewhat less clear than those of the earlier 
chapters, and some of the distinctions of forms and categories (cf 
especially pp. 170 ff.) appear to me to be conceived in an artificial 
and mechanical way. But to bring idealism into harmony with the 
empirical realism of science, — to define the sphere of each and to ex- 
hibit them as mutually limiting and supplementing each other, — is the 
most difficult task as well as the supreme test of such an undertaking. 
The significance of transcendental idealism is to be shown by its suc- 
cess in explaining and justifying the standpoint of empirical realism. 
It is, however, always unable to explain the content or matter of par- 
ticular facts. This must always remain for theory of knowledge, as 
for empirical science, in a sense irrational (pp. 167, 244). But the 
JSorm of the given, the individual aspect of factual reality, is a product 
of the logical judgment and its category of ‘ givenness’ ( Gegedenheit), 
which in its functioning implies again the acknowledgment of a 
transcendent norm. The objectivity which the sciences presuppose 
does not, however, consist merely in a sum of isolated objects, but 
implies as well real connections and relations of things. These objective 
relations also can be derived from the functions of the logical judg- 
ment. But the processes of judgment on which they depend are, of 
course, not any processes of individual or empirical thinking. ‘‘ As 
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categories they are not the thought or judgment forms of any empirical 
subject, since they are the logical presuppositions of reality to which 
every empirical subject belongs as a part, and it would be unmeaning 
to make reality dependent upon one of its parts’’ (p. 202). The 
nature of reality, so far at least as its form is concerned (and this is all 
with which epistemology can deal), has for its presupposition the 
recognition of transcendent norms on the part of the judging con- 
sciousness, The existing world of the empirical sciences is thus 
explained and justified, since its quality of ‘ givenness,’ as well as its 
objective relations, is shown to be constituted by an over-individual 
act of judgment whose nature it is to acknowledge and direct itself 
according to absolute and transcendent norrs. 

The categories which we have just been describing are constitutive 
of reality as it presents itself immediately to empirical science. But 
science has to elaborate and transform this reality for its own special 
purposes, and it does this by forming concepts according to principles 
which must be distinguished as merely methodological forms from the 
constitutive forms of reality (pp. 207 ff.). In constituting the world 
of empirical reality, the author seems to say, our judgment—or rather 
the judging Bewusstsein iiberhaupt—is determined by transcendent 
norms ; while, in the methodological procedure of science, thought is 
not thus objectively determined, though it cannot be regarded as 
capricious or arbitrary. Again, the constitutive process seems to be 
regarded as the work of the impersonal Bewusstsein iiberhaupt, while 
the scientific elaboration is more a matter of individual thought, 
though this may be able to show that it obeys norms which are valid 
for every finite knowing subject (p. 226). The former, as we may 
perhaps say, are the general presuppositions of experience as such, 
while the latter are the conditions of this or that special form of 
scientific experience. 

The ‘primacy of the practical reason’ is frequently emphasized 
throughout the book, and, indeed, the author in his preface mentions 
this as one of the doctrines that it has been his object properly to 
define and justify. This he does, not by first contrasting the theo- 
retical and practical as two independent spheres and afterwards main- 
taining the superiority of the latter in the form of faith or feeling, but 
by insisting that the process of knowledge is itself a practical activity 
whose basis is a will that acknowledges the validity of an imperative. 
«It is, therefore, no longer possible to maintain . . . the fundamental 
opposition between the theoretical man who aims at nothing but truth, 
and the practical man who strives to do his duty. Who wills the truth 
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subordinates himself to an imperative, just as the man who obeys the 
law of duty. Indeed, the concept of the logical imperative may be 
best understood by its analogy with the norms which men recognize 
as valid in the sphere of will’’ (p. 230). From this it follows that 
philosophy, even when most abstractly theoretical, deals everywhere 
with norms and values. It leaves the entire realm of Being to the 
special sciences, and inquires only regarding meaning or significance. 
Its goal and method are, therefore, fundamentally different from those 
of the special sciences. The notion that philosophy has to construct 
a unitary world picture from the results of the special sciences must 
be abandoned ; for philosophy has nothing new to add to the dis- 
coveries of the sciences. The theory that it has to investigate the 
‘essence’ of the world as distinguished from ‘appearances’ has 
lost its meaning ; for the opposition between essence and appearance 
has become problematical (pp. 234 f.). Philosophy, however, has 
its own place, and must always remain indispensable as the science of 
values. ‘‘ So far, we have treated only those values which the scien- 
tific activity presupposes.’’ Can we pause here? Must we not go 
further and ask whether values of absolute worth exist only in the 
sphere of science. Science is, after all, only one part of a great 
whole which we call culture, and in the cultural life there are other 
values, such as those of the political, artistic, and religious life, which 
claim to be universally binding upon all. Is this claim justified ? 
That is at least an indispensable problem’’ (pp. 236-37). 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of a review to discuss 
even the most general conclusions of this valuable and suggestive book. 
To one or two points, however, we may refer very briefly. The 
author has sought in his treatment of the epistemological problem to 
avoid both psychology and metaphysics. Now it is doubtless essential, 
in order to avoid confusion, to distinguish clearly the problems raised 
by these various sciences. But it does not follow that one set of prob- 
lems can be investigated in entire independence and isolation. The 
effort to rule out all suspicion of psychology and metaphysics does not 
appear to me to have been in all respects advantageous to the author’s 
epistemological results. In distinguishing between logical truth and 
psychological ideas, for example, he sometimes appears to make an 
abstract separation between form and content, though it is only fair to 
add that he himself in other passages points out the fallacy of this 
procedure. This tendency towards abstraction shows itself especially 
in his use of Bewusstsein iiherhaupt, which frequently appears to be a 
separate and detached principle, an abstract universal, that in some 
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way functions in independence of empirical consciousness. The 
author repeatedly warns us that this is no reality, but only a concept, 
yet it is never quite clear that it is meant to denote an immanent 
rational principle operating in and through individual experience, and 
not something that is independent of the empirical consciousness 
without yet existing as an actual reality. 

On the other hand, Professor Rickert’s epistemology seems to me 
ultimately unsatisfactory just because of his refusal to connect it with 
metaphysics. For, after all, knowledge is always, in some sense and 
to some degree, knowledge of the real, and to investigate its nature is, 
at the same time, to inquire into the character of ultimate reality. 
Indeed, it is only by an arbitrary restriction of the terms ‘ being’ and 
‘reality’ to what exists as a thing or object, and by refusing to apply 
them to the world of meanings or values, that the author escapes this 
conclusion. His transcendental idealism has shown that ‘the object 
of knowledge,’ what is ultimately real and knowable, does not exist in 
objective form, but as over-individual values or meanings. But apart 
from the fact that this view obviously does not avoid metaphysics, it 
must be regarded as 1n itself incomplete and unintelligible, since the 
values or meanings appear as isolated, transcendent, and mysterious. 
. It seems to me that we are compelled not merely to postulate a holy 
will as a necessary ideal of our religious consciousness, as Professor 
Rickert admits, but also to advance to the thought of an over-indi- 
vidual or absolute consciousness as the necessary presupposition and 
ultimate reality of our knowledge, though, of course, we cannot claim 
to define such a consciousness as an object. The doctrine that ulti- 
mate reality does not exist as the object, but as the true subject of 
knowledge, is, however, an extension of Professor Rickert’s conclu- 
sions which the principles of transcendental idealism appear to de- 


mand and justify. 
J. E. CreicutTon. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. By 
GerorRGE SANTAYANA. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. — 
Vol. I, pp. ix, 291; Vol. II, pp. 205. 


Not long ago it used to be claimed, with some specious plausibility, 
that the bankruptcy of philosophy was evident from the lack of sys- 
tematic treatises on the subject. We have enough and to spare, it was 
said, in the way of history of philosophy and criticism of particular 
philosophical systems; but where and by whom is the constructive 
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work being done? It would not be difficult to show that this con- 
stantly reiterated criticism was lacking in justice, even if not abso- 
lutely without foundation, for it is most difficult to draw the line 
between critical and constructive work. This is true even in natural 
science, where the persistent and rigorous criticism of a theory not 
infrequently leads to its gradual transformation into something very 
different. In truth, original, consistent, thoroughgoing criticism, 
whether in natural science or in philosophy, must always be construc- 
tive in an important sense ; for its originality plainly involves a de- 
parture from the conventional point of view, while consistency, here 
as elsewhere, is only possible according to definite known principles. 

But while this is not only true, but fairly evident, the philosophical 
world is certainly to be congratulated upon the growing tendency on 
the part of serious writers on philosophy to state their views, or those 
of the school which they represent, in more systematic fashion. Not 
that the writers who do this most helpfully make any extravagant 
claims to originality. Most fortunately philosophy, like natural 
science, has become largely a matter of methods, inviting codpera- 
tion, instead of a collection of more or less mutually exclusive systems. 
But the self-corrective, self-supplementing tendency of truly rational 
thought asserts itself to the best advantage, when the treatment is at 
once comprehensive and according to a definite plan; and methods 
which at first seem radically opposed often show much in common, if 
consistently applied on a large scale, and without too immediate 
reference to their supposed practical consequences. 

Mr. Bradley, perhaps, did more to wake us from our latter-day 
‘dogmatic slumber’ and suggest a bolder attitude toward the essential 
problems of metaphysics than to define the grounds of possible agree- 
ment. But Professor Royce has done much to vindicate the more 
catholic conception of philosophy as progressive reasonableness, whose 
true function is to supplement and develop from within our imperfect 
apprehensions of reality ; and within the past two years three of our 
other well-known writers have attempted again the difficult task of 
treating of philosophy as a whole. The recent works by Professor 
Taylor and Professor Fullerton have already been examined at length 
in this Review, and now we have to consider the first two of the five 
proposed volumes on Zhe Life of Reason, by Professor Santayana, 
bearing the titles, ‘‘ Introduction and Reason in Common Sense’’ 
and ‘‘ Reason in Society.’’ 

Different as the systematic works of Professor Taylor and Professor 
Fullerton otherwise are, they are alike in that they both attempt a 
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serious examination and tentative solution of the recognized technical 
problems of metaphysics. Not that technicalities are by any means 
unduly emphasized, but they certainly are not evaded, and a suf- 
ficient number of references help the reader to keep his bearings in 
the more abstract discussions. Professor Santayana’s treatment is 
quite different, and not easy to define in few words. To call his 
method of treatment predominantly literary might be misleading, — at 
any rate, if such a statement were made without qualification. Cer- 
tainly he cannot be accused of ‘fine writing,’ in the objectionable 
sense ; for his admirable style never intrudes itself upon the reader, but 
is always duly subordinated to the author’s meaning. Nor is Professor 
Santayana more readily satisfied with merely conventional solutions of 
philosophical problems than the other writers mentioned. It would 
be most unjust to characterize his book as a mere popularization of 
current philosophy. He is always sufficiently independent without 
being in the least eccentric, and has much to say that is highly sug- 
gestive ; but, in his praiseworthy attempt to avoid both dogmatism and 
polemics, on the one hand, and a too schematic and rationalistic 
method, on the other, he seems to the present reviewer constantly to 
run the risk of treating in a very general and somewhat superficial way 
some of the fundamental problems of philosophy. 

But although this seems a real and even serious defect of method in 
the book, one must mention in the same connection an excellence not 
often found in philosophical works of this general and literary char- 
acter. If Professor Santayana is, perhaps, unduly anxious to avoid 
the dangers of abstract rationalism, and is always ready to emphasize 
the complexity of concrete experience and the importance of the 
affective side of our experience, he wholly avoids the opposite mis- 
take, so often made, of opposing to reason apart from feeling the 
other equally abstract conception of feeling apart from reason, and 
attempting to adjust their respective hypothetical claims. If pure 
thought is an unmeaning abstraction, mere feeling, baffling all at- 
tempts at ideal organization, is something that we do not meet with 
in our undoubtedly perplexing human experience. On the contrary, 
morality, art, and religion, in spite of all conventionalities and even 
superstitions, seem to be regarded by the author as embodying rational 
ideals not less significant than those of science itself, and by no means 
separated from those of science by an impassable gulf. 

For the true problem is, after all, the relation between the ideal as 
such and what we often too hastily term the real. And Professor 
Santayana rightly insists that reality, in order to be such, must always 
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have an ‘ideal dimension’ (Vol. I, p. 78). If the merely given were 
the real, the actual experience of the wisest man would be a bedlam. 
On the other hand, no ideal whatever, no matter what its claims to 
ultimate validity, has significance apart from concrete experience. If 
nothing is, in the strict sense, merely real, nothing worth considering 
seriously is, or can be, merely ideal. But this alone would be too 
easy a solution ; and the author is most suggestive in his frequent in- 
sistence upon the experimental character of the Life of Reason. Even 
the higher animal consciousness must be regarded as a good deal more 
selective than merely receptive, while human consciousness is auda- 
cious in its rejection of the merely given, and in its selection of what, 
for the present purpose, is, or seems to be, relevant. Asa result of 
what might be called ‘the instinct of self-preservation of reason 
itself,’ this significant side of experience is accentuated and the rela- 
tions found to hold within this sphere are taken as defining reality. 
Hence, as the author holds, ‘‘ knowledge touches reality when it touches 
its ideal goal’’ (Vol. I, p. 80). Later he says: ‘‘ Logical forms of 
thought impregnate and constitute practical intellect. The shock of ex- 
perience can, indeed, correct, disappoint, or inhibit rational expecta- 
tion, but it cannot take its place’’ (Vol. I, p. 176). And again: 
‘The man of affairs, adjusting himself at every turn to the opaque 
brutality of fact, loses his respect for the higher reaches of logic and 
forgets that his recognition of facts themselves is an application of 
logical principles’’ (Vol. I, p. 199). 

But while Professor Santayana claims much for the immanent ration- 
ality of experience, he is keenly alive to the dangers of a too ambitious 
idealism. He says, forexample: ‘‘ Prudence itself is a vague science, 
and science, when it contains real knowledge, is but a clarified pru- 
dence, a description of experience and a guide to life. Speculative 
reason, if it is not also practical, is not reason at all’’ (Vol. I, p. 
176). Passages like this, of which there are not a few in the book, 
might suggest that the author is after all a pragmatist in disguise ; but 
the general drift of his argument is in the opposite direction, though 
he gives the problem no detailed examination. For instance, he says: 
‘* Thought is essentially practical in the sense that but for thought no 
motion would be an action, no change a progress ; but thought is in 
no way instrumental or servile; it is an experience realized, not a 
force to be used’’ (Vol. I, pp. 213, 214). And later he adds: ‘‘In 
so far as thought is instrumental it is not worth having, any more than 
matter, except for its promise ; it must terminate in something truly 
profitable and ultimate. . . . But this ultimate good is itself con- 
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sciousness, thought, rational activity. . . . In a word, the value of 
thought is ideal’’ (Vol. I, pp. 218, 219). 

This naturally raises the question as to the author’s conception of 
the Good, for it is evident already that his ethics must be an ethics of 
the Good and not a duty ethics. Early in the book he pronounces most 
emphatically against the ascetic conception of morality. He says: 
**To deny that pleasure is a good and pain an evil is a grotesque 
affectation ; it amounts to giving ‘good’ and ‘evil’ artificial defini- 
tions and thereby reducing ethics to arbitrary verbiage’’ (Vol. I, p. 
55). Indeed, the ideal of human happiness or well-being, taken in 
its highest and most comprehensive sense, seems to be regarded as 
central not only for ethics as a differentiated discipline, but for 
philosophy as a whole. Thus philosophy may be regarded as ideally 
the ultimate science and the supreme art of life, though only because 
the True and the Beautiful are necessarily involved in the conception 
of the Supreme Good of a spiritual being. It goes without saying that 
eudemonism of this type, while frankly hostile to ascetic and ration- 
alistic methods of ethics, is by no means reducible to terms of ordi- 
nary hedonism. It begins by taking due account of the original im- 
pulsive tendencies of our nature that demand satisfaction and implies 
at every stage of the argument the organizing activity of reason itself. 
‘* Impulse makes value possible ; and the value becomes actual when 
the impulse issues in processes that give it satisfaction and have a con- 
scious worth. Character is the basis of happiness and happiness the 
sanction of character’’ (Vol. I, p. 223). 

Thus far the first volume only has been considered, because this 
contains Professor Santayana’s discussion of the general problems of 
philosophy. The character of the second volume, on ‘‘ Reason in 
Society,’’ may be partly inferred from the titles of the chapters, which 
are as follows: ‘‘ Love,’’ ‘* The Family,’’ ‘‘ Industry, Government, 
and War,’’ ‘‘The Aristocratic Ideal,’’ ‘‘ Democracy,’’ ‘‘ Free So- 
ciety,’’ ‘‘ Patriotism,’’ and ‘‘ Ideal Society.’’ It would be difficult 
to do justice to the more specific discussions of the second volume by 
any brief criticism. There is less of consecutiveness here than in the 
first volume, each chapter consisting of a more or less independent 
essay on the subject indicated by the title. The treatment is also 
rather more popular, though the positions taken are not more con- 
ventional. On the whole, these essays are decidedly interesting and 
suggestive, though none of them can be said to rise to the very high 
level of the author’s essay on ‘‘ The Poetry of Barbarism’’ in his 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, which does so much to define 
his attitude not only toward art but toward life itself. 
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The ideals presented are, in the main, aristocratic, at least as in- 
volving an aristocracy of culture. For, as Professor Santayana con- 
tends: ‘‘ Culture is on the horns of this dilemma: if profound and 
noble it must remain rare, if common it must become mean. These 
alternatives can never be eluded until some purified and high-bred 
race succeeds the promiscuous bipeds that now blacken the planet’’ 
(Vol. Il, p. r11). Elsewhere, speaking of the disastrous effects of 
war, he says: ‘‘ Internecine war, foreign and civil, brought about the 
greatest set-back which the Life of Reason has ever suffered ; it exter- 
minated the Greek and Italian aristocracies. Instead of being 
descended from heroes, modern nations are descended from slaves ; 
and it is not their bodies only that show it’’ (Vol. II, pp. 82, 83). 
But these rather cynical passages and others to the same general effect 
must not be taken too seriously, for the author admits: ‘* Democratic 
theory seems to be right, however, about the actual failure of theocra- 
cies, monarchies, and oligarchies to remain representative and to 
secure the general good. The true eminence which natural leaders 
may have possessed in the beginning usually declines into a conven- 
tional and baseless authority’’ (Vol. II, p. 122). Professor Santayana 
would have done well to take more to heart his own suggestive remark 
in another connection: ‘‘ Consciousness is not ideal merely in its highest 
phases ; it is ideal through and through. On one level as much as on 
another, it celebrates an attained balance in nature, or grieves at its 
collapse ; it prophesies and remembers, it loves and dreams’’ (Vol. 
Il, p. 139)- 

In taking leave of these volumes, — which are to be followed by three 
others, on ‘‘ Reason in Religion,’’ ‘‘ Reason in Art,’’ and ‘* Reason in 
Science,’’— one must remember that we have as yet only the introduc- 
tory parts of a systematic treatise and not the completed work. The 
remaining volumes are sure to be awaited with more than ordinary 
interest. Whatever may be the self-imposed limitations of this inter- 
pretation of the Life of Reason, it strikes a very true note, in the main, 
at a time when the ideals of too many earnest men are sadly confused, 
and when action is too often taken as an end in itself, without regard 
to what reason may progressively reveal as to ultimate truth or the 
Supreme Good. ERNEST ALBEE. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


La beauté rationnelle, Par Paut Sourtau. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1904. — pp. 510. 
By ‘rational zsthetics,’ M. Souriau means the submission of our 
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esthetic feelings to a rational control, so that they shall be in har- 
mony with each other, with truth, and with our interest and our self- 
respect. ‘‘ Reason is not pure dialectic, abstract reasoning. It is 
organization, finality, harmony. The reasonable man is the man of 
balance, who has eliminated all incoherence from his convictions and 
his aspirations, who seeks with all his energies an end worthy of his 
efforts. By rational beauty I mean what such a man would admire’’ 
(p. 98). In this extended volume the author first vindicates the use 
of reason in art and criticism and esthetic feeling, criticising the 
impressionist and subjectivist methods; then, starting from the defi- 
nition of beauty as ‘ evident perfection,’ he proceeds to apply and verify 
it in the three following sections: on the beauty of sense, intellectual 
beauty, and moral beauty. This perfection is absolute, independent 
of us, and can, therefore, clearly be only finality in the object, —an end 
or ideal realized to our view. A corollary to this is that the full 
esthetic experience is a deliberate judgment, an attribution of value, 
a certificate of excellence, Feelings of pleasure may, indeed, enter 
into the complex ; but they cannot determine esthetic value, and in 
the case of possible conflict, must give way before the judgment as to 
the perfection of the object in itself. To the obvious objection that 
this theory obliterates the distinction between the beautiful, the use- 
ful, and the good, M. Souriau rejoins that this is just what he has in 
mind. Usefulness is a quality that makes for beauty, without com- 
pletely attaining to it. ‘‘ Between the beautiful and the good, I see 
only a difference of degree: the beautiful is the good carried to such 
a degree that it deserves to excite admiration. When an organic 
being has no deformity, it is good ; when it perfectly realizes the type 
of its species, it is beautiful. Strict probity in action will give the 
impression of moral goodness ; heroic courage, complete abnegation, 
will give an impression of beauty ’’ (p. 503). 

It is clear that this thesis will be sustained with least difficulty in 
the field of organic life ; and accordingly we find the chapters on 
physical well-being, beauty and physical charm, the beauty of organi- 
zation, of movement, of expression in nature and in living beings, 
and the relation of art and morality, especially convincing. It ap- 
pears to me, however, that a difficulty at once arises with the discus- 
sion of physical and intellectual functions, and their satisfaction. In 
treating of physical well-being, the author says we divine from our 
sensations a ‘ physiological beauty,’ or perfection of vital activity ; 
and we attribute beauty to other living beings from the signs of physi- 
ological perfection. It is the vitality itself which is the object of 
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contemplation, judgment, and approval, and quite rightly, on the 
basis of beauty as defined. But when he speaks of admiring an odor 
‘for the perfection of its charm,’’ a rose for its fragrance, a peach 
for its color, because they satisfy our senses, he has clearly left the 
objective point of view, from which a thing is beautiful because of the 
perfection of its own life, independent of our reaction upon it. 

M. Souriau is careful to distinguish between the pleasure in our 
sensations, and our judgment of them as perfect, allowing full zs- 
thetic quality only to the last. But it is not easy to see how a judg- 
ment of the perfection of our experience can logically intrude at all, 
in the case of a separate object given to contemplation, since its zs- 
thetic quality is supposed to be covered by its perfection or striking 
excellence as a type. This would appear, indeed, from other pas- 
sages. ‘‘ It is certainly beauty, when the pleasure which I feel is due 
to the presence in the object of some intrinsic excellence, which it 
reveals to me. . . The perceptions of touch are more instructive than 
those even of sight ; they give us the most intimate knowledge of the 
molecular structure of bodies, true beauty of matter’’ (p. 268). The 
same criticism might be made of the treatment of intellectual beauty. 
The true intellectual beauty is said to be that which responds to our 
most profound intellectual instinct (p. 349). But we are vowed by 
our definition of beauty to neglect the quality which satisfies our 
functions in favor of that which attests the fulfilment of the object’s 
functions. As M. Souriau says, in harmony with his first theory, 
we admire a circle for being a perfect circle, not because the form 
pleases us. 

The beauty of thought, with especial reference to literary beauty, is 
divided into beauty of form and of content. The form of thought is 
shown to consist only in the verbal expression ; thus all beauty of form 
here consists in the transmission, direct, immediate, integral, of the 
thought. As to content, ‘‘it is not by the stimulation, more or less 
intense, more or less agreeable, which I receive from a work, but by 
the sum of intellectual and moral energies required to work it up, that 
I shall judge its value.’’ ‘‘ A beautiful page is that wherein there is 
intelligence, imagination, and heart’’ (p. 421). A literary work, 
that is, is as it were a kind of person, and is to be judged as a man 
would be, as to character, intellect, temperament, etc. To give it an 
excellent character is to say that it is beautiful. 

This may be understood for literature ; but the very fact that M. 
Souriau has practically nothing to say of the other representative arts, 
—the painter’s, the sculptor’s art, —in their dealing with life, shows 
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that he is conscious of a difficulty here. If the criterion is not the 
perfection of the experience, but rather the perfection of the object, 
these arts would reduce to the most vivid possible representation of 
the most perfect and blooming types. M. Souriau would have to 
counsel us not to admire Rembrandt’s old men, or Velasquez’s dwarfs 
and beggars, in the same way in which he deprecates the admiration 
of the frozen or tumultuous landscape, because it is destructive to the 
welfare of all organic life therein dwelling. In fact, the general ques- 
tion of representation in art is bound to make trouble for a theory 
which recognizes only intrinsic and objective values, and I do not see 
that M. Souriau has satisfactorily dealt with it. The other difficulty 
of the intrusion of the pleasure in the perfect function can be met only 
by admitting an element of ‘ objectified pleasure’ in true beauty ; but 
if this is admitted at all, there would seem to be more logic in going 
over entirely to the identification of the zsthetic experience with the 
experience judged or felt as perfect. To such a view the question of 
‘semblance’ presents much less difficulty. 

And this brings up the question of method. To M. Souriau the 
rational esthetics is not that which rests on a general theory of 
beauty which has been arrived at by the use of reason, but rather a 
way of judging objects in which there are good reasons for the judg- 
ment. His esthetics is thus less a science than a moral regimen 
applied to the special act of responding to an object of contemplation. 
The opposition of this system to impressionist and subjective theories 
of beauty, as the only one which can claim to reach an objectively 
valid theory of beauty, seems logically not quite justified. A judg- 
ment for which one can give reasons (as here, reasons of morality and 
common sense) has not necessarily more objective value in relation to 
a theory of beauty than an emotional reaction, in which can yet be 
traced a constant form, which has a universal reference and thus also 
an objective validity. The term ‘rational aesthetics’ seems to me 
for this reason ambiguous. 

Adequately to criticise a work like this, almost encyclopedic in its 
range, would require more space than is at the disposal of the reviewer. 
Untechnical as it is, and written in a conversational style, it is yet 
not easy reading, partly owing to the author’s habit of putting argu- 
ments of all shades of agreement and disagreement at great length into 
the liveliest direct discourse, so that the reader who has chanced to 
miss an introductory phrase, finds himself being unexpectedly argued 
into contradictory positions. But the book isa veritable treasury of 
original and acute observations, drawn from all zsthetic fields, —a 
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record of the most vivid and yet refined esthetic feeling, in which no 
student of zesthetics will fail to find suggestion and instruction. 


D. Purrer. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Le sentiment du beau et le sentiment poétique (Essai sur |’ esthétique 
du vers). Par Marcet Braunscuvic. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904.— 
pp- 240. 

This volume consists of two separate studies on the emotion of the 
beautiful and the poetic emotion, as they are produced primarily by 
poetry. The separation of the two studies turns out, indeed, to be the 
main point of the book, through the distinction which is thus made 
between elements of the zsthetic experience not usually so dealt with. 
The basis of this is found in the Preface, which makes a general classi- 
fication of zsthetic feelings into three groups: first, the sensations 
from the sensible elements of a work of art ; secondly, the representa- 
tions of objects ; thirdly, the suggestions evoked by both sense-elements 
and represented objects. The first group gives rise to the emotion 
of the beautiful ; the second, to those of the comic, tragic, sublime, 
etc.; the third, to the poetic emotion. ‘‘ Evidently, then, the emo- 
tions of the beautiful, the pretty . . . attach to the form of works of 
art ; those of the comic, tragic . . . are bound up with their content ; 
as for the poetic emotion, it resides, properly speaking, neither in the 
form nor in the content of works of art, but in that which their form 
and their content let us perceive beyond them.’’ The method pro- 
posed is, first, to analyze the different elements of each of these emo- 
tions in turn ; and, secondly, toexplain the pleasure which is involved 
inthem. The material taken for study is exclusively French poetry, as 
the only valid introspection of poetic effects is that applied to one’s 
own language. ‘‘ How can we know what, in the poetry of Heine or 
Shelley, for instance, appears beautiful or poetic to Germans or 
English ?’’ 

The first book, on the emotion of the beautiful, is introduced by 
the distinction between the emotion of the beautiful in the widest 
sense, covering the whole field of zsthetic experience, and that feel- 
ing which attaches to the form of works of art, — for poetry, the 
feeling which is bound up with the form of verse taken independently 
of its meaning. This form consists in rhythm and harmony, or the 
numerical division and arrangement of syllables, and the quality of 
sounds. It may be said at once that the chapter on rhythm, for an 
essay which purports to be based on psychological analysis, glides 
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somewhat lightly over many difficult questions. The author would 
appear not to be familiar with the work of German and American 
students in this field, from Meumann down. Yet his illustrative 
analysis of various forms of French verse is interesting, and he comes 
to a satisfactory conclusion: that rhythm, by inducing and satisfying 
auditory expectation, creates a bond between earlier and later groups 
of elements, and thus enables the ear to grasp a succession of groups 
asawhole. It is thus the element of unity in form. 

A distinction between the rhythm of prose and poetry seems, how- 
ever, to fail in meeting the point ; prose is said to be marked by a 
psychological rhythm, which gives to every phrase an amplitude equal 
to the breadth of the idea it contains, in all degrees, while poetry has 
mathematical rhythm. But it is, of course, clear that such a psycho- 
logical rhythm must be present in poetry too, while the balanced 
phrases and temporal equivalences of good prose require to be covered 
by some other formula than this. The author, indeed, remarks on the 
former fact, as evidenced by numerous examples, especially among 
the décadents, without explaining its place in form, as his first distinc- 
tion would make necessary. 

The chapter on harmony is of much more interest and value. M. 
Braunschvig makes the point that verse-sounds must satisfy not only 
our organs of hearing but also those of speech, — that we, in fact, 
hear words in vocal terms. He establishes, by a very detailed and 
painstaking analysis of the sounds in French verse, and their mode of 
production, that harmony, depending primarily on the ease of vocal 
functioning, is produced by a diversity of phonetic elements. In 
general, a verse is the more harmonious according as the number of 
vowels and of consonants tend to be equal. Harmony is governed by 
a general law of contrast and alternation ; the identity or analogy of 
successive sounds detracts from it, their diversity increases it. 

Thus at the basis of rhythm our analysis shows us a principle of 
unity, and at the basis of harmony a principle of variety. ‘The first 
clearly meets a rational need and the second a physiological necessity ; 
and the pleasure we feel in the experience is due to the satisfaction of 
these two needs. In general, then, in all the arts, the emotion of 
the beautiful can be defined as the feeling of rational unity per- 
ceived in a manifoldness of sensations, which not only avoid fatiguing 
our senses but even seek to stimulate them agreeably. 

Turning to the second study, we find that the author, before 
attempting to define exactly the character of the poetic emotion, pro- 
ceeds to analyze the contribution of the elements of poetry to this 
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experience. In general, what are the suggestions of these elements? 
From rhythm, universal order, uniformity, indefinite extension ; more- 
over, rhythm, from the organic state, allied to hypnosis, into which 
_ it throws us, favors all the poetic suggestions. To recapitulate briefly 
an extended and finely worked out analysis, it is in the slowness and 
rapidity of the verse, in the expressive power of sounds (directly 
imitative or symbolic through the character of their vocal production), 
in the shades of feeling from the history of words, and in the power 
of the object signified to awaken rich and varied images, that the 
evocative power of poetry is found. This thronging of associations is 
favored by an attitude of disinterestedness, lack of preoccupation with 
personal aims or needs. So the poetic soul is not ‘‘ attentive to life.”’ 

The associative faculty is then at the root of the poetic emotion. 
But, to be poetic, the association must be undefined, infinite in its 
ramifications. ‘‘ The poetic emotion consists in the impression given 
to us by a series of associations, which, being evoked in a mind free 
from all practical preoccupations, remain, so to speak, open there.’’ 
The pleasure in this experience is due to ‘‘ the sovereign pleasure of 
contemplation,’’—the forgetfulness of ourselves, which finds its ana- 
logue in all ecstatic experience. 

To sum up: ‘‘ Looked at in their psychological manifestations, the 
beauty of verse appears to consist in the perception of unity through 
a multiplicity of varied elements, and its poetry in an open series 
of disinterested associations. From the point of view of metaphysics, 
the beauty of verse is grounded in a rational principle of order, and 
its poetry in a principle of universal solidarity. . . . Inthe emotion 
of .the beautiful, finally, it is the unity of the spirit which emerges 
from manifoldness ; and in the poetic emotion it is the cosmic unity 
which is, as it were, foreseen by the mind.’’ 

Criticism of this theory is the more difficult, as the author seems 
not to have recognized objections which would be the first to present 
themselves to the reviewer ; for instance, to the restriction, without 
discussion, of the term beauty to the auditory sensations from poetry. 
It would seem that the method of the book is not really inductive, 
but only expository of this distinction between beauty and poetry, 
assumed as valid in the preface. Yet it is just this distinction which 
the author claims in his last pages as the outcome of these studies. 
Thus the main thesis of the book is not established, only illustrated. 
And even if we were ready to concede that beauty is grounded in sen- 
sation alone, to shut out therefrom every element of suggestiveness 
means ignoring the close relation between sense-pleasantness and the 
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suggestion that works through sensational rather than ideal elements. 
Where can we draw the line between the ‘ beauty’ of smooth utter- 
ance, and the ‘ poetic emotion’ from smoothly running lines? If, 
indeed, as is emphasized in this volume, there is need of a separate 
zesthetics for the several arts, it would seem more reasonable to identify 
‘beauty ’ with the special excellence of the particular art, and then 
to work out, from the material at hand, in what that special excel- 
lence must consist. It is surely a conclusion hard to embrace, that 
we can have verse which is truly beautiful, without poetic quality. 
Yet this is a legitimate deduction from the text. 

On the other hand, the detailed analysis of rhythmical and espe- 
cially expressive elements is extremely full and suggestive. And the 
distinction of ‘le sentiment du beau’ and ‘le sentiment poétique,’ 
although we may not feel it satisfactorily established logically, is cer- 
tainly a theory highly deserving of discussion. 

Eruet D. PUuFFER. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
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Hume: The Relation of the Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, to the 
Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. By W. B. ELkin. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. ix, 330. 


Dr. Elkin's monograph represents a sort of work of which we might well 
have more from American students of philosophy. As the title-page indi- 
cates,— more unambiguously than the title on the cover, — the book limits 
itself strictly to the special problem of the relation in which the /nguiry 
stands to the 7yeatise, and to the attempt to determine whether there exists 
any substantial difference of doctrine in the later work. To this end, 
every topic of importance is taken up separately andin order. The posi- 
tion of the 7reatise is first given ; then that of the /nguiry, with any differ- 
ences in the way of omission, addition, or modification ; and, finally, the 
reason for the changes is sought. Taken all together, the book is a 
scholarly, clear-headed, thorough piece of work, straightforward in expres- 
sion and substantially convincing in the large. Dr. Elkin’s thesis is that 
no essential difference in philosophical standpoint can be shown to exist 
between the two works, and that the numerous attempts to find the various 
changes significant of a real development of some sort in Hume's views 
are due to misinterpretation, or to a too great ingenuity and a tendency to 
give unwarranted precision to Hume's fluid terminology. The noteworthy 
differences that of course exist on the surface are the outcome in almost 
every case simply of a change in what Dr. Elkin calls the ‘ extrinsic’ mo- 
tives that influenced Hume. It is by making such a distinction between 
the intrinsic and extrinsic aim, a distinction for which he finds good exter- 
nal evidence also, that he thinks the obscurity that has attached to the 
question may be got ridof. The fundamental purpose, he tries to show by 
a minute examination, is unchanged. This purpose is, in one case asin the 
other, to explain the nature of human knowledge through an investigation 
of the contents of the individual mind, in order to advance science on the 
one hand and to overthrow superstition and rationalistic philosophy on the 
other. By ‘extrinsic’ the author means the more personal and trivial 
aims, fondness for notoriety and the like, which confessedly actuated Hume 
in writing. These predominate more in the /zguiry, and lead to various 
alterations of means and method. Primarily to make sure of catching the 
public ear, he profits by his earlier failure, and determines to abbreviate, 
popularize, leave out what is too abstruse and uncertain, and add discus- 
sions that can aid his purpose by stirring up the religious prejudices of the 
day. This, Dr. Elkin tries to show in detail, is quite sufficient to account 
easily for the great majority of the differences. Nevertheless, the deeper aim 
still remained in the same form as before, and was, ultimately, the truer 
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aim, since in the end the purpose of the /nguiry was not to bring him per- 
sonal reputation merely, but to call attention to and create an appetite for 
the earlier work which remained for Hume’s mind, as it is in reality, the 
true and significant expression of his philosophy. Hume's own well- 
known utterance about the relation of the /nguiry to the 7reatise is plausibly 
explained in harmony with this. 

Practically only three modifications of importance for Hume's real 
thought are admitted by Dr. Elkin. Thereis a certain change in emphasis, 
which, without involving any essential modification of doctrine, does seem 
to imply a truer appreciation of the function of instinct, which tends to 
displace the earlier term ‘imagination.’ There is, again, a fuller psycho- 
logical insight into the nature of belief. Hume recognizes that the words 
‘force’ and ‘vivacity’ are not adequate designations of the difference of 
degree between ideas, and he confesses his inability to carry out the analy- 
sis satisfactorily. By the use of the term ‘feeling’ he apparently shows a 
clearer recognition of the emotional element in belief. But this also is a 
variation of detail, and not a change of principle. And, finally, Hume 
came to realize that his earlier explanation of the fiction of personal identity 
was unsatisfactory. But Dr. Elkin argues forcibly that this implies neither 
a giving up of his doctrine of the self, nor a dissatisfaction with his earlier 
explanation of the fictitious idea of substance and the assumption of 
external existence ; and that the change of view has no further importance 
for explaining the alterations in the /nguiry than as furnishing probably 
one of the reasons for omitting the treatment of the particular ideas of 
spiritual substance, self, and personal identity. The whole discussion of 
Brede’s position is an excellent piece of criticism. 

As an exposition of the main features of Hume's philosophy, the book 
has much merit. The points are sharply made and distinctions clearly 
drawn ; the attempt to disentangle the intricacies of Hume's views of 
mathematics may serve as a sample instance, Incidentally also there are 
hints toward a critical estimate of Hume's philosophy from a constructive 
standpoint, though these are subordinated to the special problem of the 
book. 

It is, however, as a contribution to the larger question of Hume's posi- 
tion in philosophy that the book is intended to serve, since, as Dr. Elkin 
says, the more important relations subsisting between his philosophical 
writings must be ascertained before a just estimation of his philosophy can 
be arrived at. As has been stated, the result is a denial that any difference 
in standpoint exists, and the consequent claim that ‘‘ Hume's peculiar 
significance for the history of philosophy lies wholly and solely in the 
Treatise.’’ And so far as it is a question of any clear consciousness of a 
real difference of attitude on Hume's part, and, more especially, of the 
possibility of finding in such a difference a reason for the particular definite 
changes in treatment, Dr. Elkin seems to me to make good his point. 
Nevertheless, one may feel in Hume the elements at least of a view of knowl- 
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edge, at variance with the dominant strain, which certain recent tendencies 
have, perhaps, put us in the way of appreciating better than was possible 
before, and which will, if we are inclined to grant their positive value, 
make us less ready to find the sole function of his system in its services as 
a stumbling block in the way of dogmatism and rationalism. Dr. Elkin 
recognizes these elements, though how far he would attach significance to 
them is not wholly apparent. And in case one thinks that there is on this 
side of Hume any possibility of a fruitful development, one naturally will 
tend still to feel that it is not wholly without meaning, if one finds a change 
of emphasis in the /xguiry pointing in some of its aspects in this direction. 

Two appendices give in corresponding columns the related sections of 
the 7reatise and /nguiry, and an extended bibliography. 

A. K. ROGERs. 
BuTLER COLLEGE. 


Abhandlungen der Fries schen Schule. (Neue Folge.) Herausgegeben 
von G. HESSENBERG, K. KAISER, und LEONARD NELSON. Erstes Heft. 
Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1904. — pp. xii, Igo. 


Philosophical revivals are in the mode of the day ; the Alexandrianism 
of our time shows itself not least in the disposition to hark back to some 
earlier and more or less neglected thinker for those supposed definite truths 
which his immediate successors somehow failed to learn from him. To 
the din of these contemporary rallying-cries the present volume adds the 
slogan ‘ Back to Fries!" The book seems designed chiefly to assure the 
world that that philosopher still has disciples who are convinced that his 
system is not only the one proper form of Kantianism, but also the final 
word in epistemology and metaphysics. In an enthusiastic preface we are 
bidden to recognize the right line of apostolic succession in nineteenth cen- 
tury thought in Kant, Fries, and Apelt ; and to see in the line that runs from 
Kant ‘‘ through Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche"’ 
only a perversion of the Critical Philosophy, and an aberration of the modern 
mind. 

What those doctrines are to which we are thus recalled is set forth chiefly 
in two of the three papers which the volume contains. One is a reprint of 
a course of lectures on Naturphilosophie given by Apelt at Jenain 1842-3. 
Apelt declares the great discovery of Fries to be ‘‘the principle of the 
duality of truth’’ (das Gesetz der Spaltung der Wahrheit), based upon the 
Kantian distinction between the theoretical and the practical reason. A 
critical examination of the reason by itself shows that it is necessitated by 
its own nature to think the two parts of its world of knowledge under two 
distinct categories. In conceiving sensible phenomena, the mind must 
think them as completely bound together by a nexus of necessary causation, 
which, when fully understood, presents itself as the mathematical necessity 
of mechanistic physics ; ‘‘ on the other hand, we have the principles of the 
ethical view of the world,"’ in which ‘‘ we conceive of the mind no longer 
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as subject to the laws of nature, but as the free originator of its own acts, 
under the eternal ideas of right and justice.’’ The essential thing is that 
these two worlds be kept distinct (though Apelt himself has some difficulty 
in keeping them so when dealing with the problem of psycho-physical re- 
lations) ; the method of thought appropriate to the one order must not be 
applied to the other. 

In all this there is nothing very unfamiliar to contemporary philosophy ; 
we have been accustomed to hear something a good deal like it from Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, without the Friesian label. Nor is there anything in 
Apelt's exposition to rid the theory of the obvious difficulties inherent in 
any thoroughgoing doctrine of a doppelte Wahrheit. More instructive, in 
certain respects, though marked by some curious incidental paralogisms, 
is the methodological study by the editor, Dr. L. Nelson, on ‘‘ Die kritische 
Methode und das Verhiltnis der Psychologie zur Philosophie,''— an attempt 
to define (after Friesian principles) the proper nature and function of Ar7t#k 
as a science, and its relation to metaphysics. The task of the Critical 
Philosophy, Dr. Nelson declares, is not to prove (dewetsen) any theorems, — 
least of all to prove the possibility of knowledge a frior?, which would 
be a manifest vicious circle, — but merely to exhibit (au/fwetsen), by means 
of an introspective psychological analysis, those ultimate and unprovable 
principles which possess an immediate and indubitable subjective certainty 
and necessity. Such principles, when made manifest, constitute the only 
kind of a priori knowledge possible. About their ‘ objectivity’ philosophy 
has no occasion to inquire ; for the only objects concerning whose relation 
to knowledge it is possible to ask, are always objects for knowledge, and 
have precisely those modal and other relations which they are known to 
have, — when the knowledge is of this immediate and indubitable sort. As 
little need there be question about the ‘ universality’ of such knowledge ; 
for when I discover in consciousness truths necessary for my thought, I am 
ipso facto constrained to regard them as true for all minds. Back of all, 
indeed, Dr. Nelson notes that there stands, as the final discourager of 
epistemological hesitancy, a still more ultimate psychological fact, dis- 
covered by Avritik, namely, the essentially indestructible Se/bstvertrauen 
der Vernunft. In all this, he points out, the critical method is purely 
empizical ; it proceeds by a psychological induction, but the mental phe- 
nomena which this induction shows are of a significantly unique sort and 
constitute the /ogica/ foundation of all knowledge. 

If this is to be called the critical method, Kant, of course, — as Dr. 
Nelson admits, — understood that method very imperfectly, and Kant's 
German predecessors, — whom Dr. Nelson, after the usual fashion, sum- 
marily discusses as ‘dogmatists,’— were really pretty good A7r/zker, in 
their attempt to reduce the content of a frior? metaphysics to ‘truths of 
reason,’ to be recognized by the experimental criterion of the inconceiv- 
ability of their opposites, and in Leibniz’s recognition, — not shared by the 
Friesian, — that judgments about causal connection cannot be shown to be 
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truths of sucha sort. The fact is that, — although we are not told what 
the critical method would discover as ultimate truths, — one suspects that, 
in the absence of any equally clear ideas about the marks and limits of the 
unmittelbare Erkenntnis der Vernunft, the Friesian criticism tends to a 
more ready acceptance of dogmatic metaphysical maxims than did the 
so-called dogmatists. 

The volume concludes with a paper, largely mathematical in character, 
on the concept of infinity, in which the writer, G. Hessenberg, pertinently 
describes some of the recent innovations in the theory of number-concepts 
as ‘‘mathematical mysticism,’’ and reaches, after an extended technical 
analysis, the apparently paradoxical but really very sane and chastening 
conclusion that ‘‘the mathematician has to do with only such infinite series 
as arise through the exhaustion of a finite magnitude,’’ —7. ¢., arise as 
limiting concepts in the progressive division of, or subtraction from, mani- 
folds which are conceived from the outset as given wholes, and, therefore, 
as really finite. 

ARTHUR O. LovEjoy. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


La logique des sentiments. Par TH. Ripor. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905.—pp. 
X, 200. 


After a preliminary consideration of the possibility of association be- 
tween purely affective states, the decision being given in the negative, M. 
Ribot undertakes to investigate the constituent elements of the logic of 
sentiment. He finds that rational logic and affective logic were closely 
intermingled in a primitive stage of mental life, and that rational logic has 
only gradually freed itself from the influence of emotion. While the for- 
mer leads to a conclusion, the logic of sentiment is governed from the out- 
set by an end, that is, a foregone conclusion, and its material consists of 
‘judgments of value,’ hence of appeals toemotion. While rational logic 
is governed by the principle of contradiction, the logic of sentiment is 
careless of contradiction, since it deals with human desires and these are 
in no way destroyed by being incompatible with each other. Rational 
logic is determined by the objective order ; the logic of sentiments, by the 
subjective nature of the reasoner, his desires and aversions, or those of 
the person whom he seeks to convince. 

Five principal types of affective reasoning are discussed: Passional rea- 
soning, or that of the man under the influence of some fixed emotion like 
love or jealousy ; unconscious reasoning, through which an emotion sud- 
denly gives place to one of opposite character ; imaginative reasoning, il- 
lustrated in men's beliefs about a future state, in divination, and to a less 
degree in magic, where the intellectual element is more dominant ; justi- 
factory reasoning, where a belief already fixed seeks to allay all possible 
disturbance of its serenity; and such mixed affective-rational cases as 
special pleading, oratory, etc. 
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The fourth chapter deals with the affective type of creative imagination, 
where the material of the structure consists wholly of emotional states. 
This is found pure only in music. M. Ribot reiterates the statement made 
in his Essai sur / imagination creatrice that thoroughly musical persons do 
not associate music with visual imagery, and supports it by new testimony. 
The dance, he suggests, offers us an instance of an extinct form of affec- 
tive creation, having been originally ‘‘almost wholly a creation of the 
emotional life.’ Less typical examples of creative imagination dealing 
with affective material are to be found in symbolism and in the early stages 
of mysticism. 

In conclusion, M. Ribot maintains that affective logic has a field of its 
own ; that it is an attempt to rationalize our instincts, and that so long as 
man has needs and desires, it is not likely to disappear. 

MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By NATHAN E. TRUMAN. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Philosophy, No. 5.) New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1904.— PP- V, 93- 

With all the interest which in recent years has been felt in voluntaristic 
psychology and philosophy, there has been hitherto no good account in 
English of the work of Maine de Biran. The detailed and painstaking 
exposition of his system offered in this monograph may justly be regarded 
as a contribution to our philosophical literature. The author has escaped 
the danger, somewhat natural to a young writer, of exaggerating the 
importance of the thinker whom he has studied. If any one, allured 
by the extravagant praise given to Maine de Biran by Cousin and other 
French critics, approaches his philosophy in the expectation of discover- 
ing rare but neglected treasures, Dr. Truman will be the first to dispel 
such an illusion. ‘‘ Even with the most sympathetic interpretation,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘ Biran cannot be placed among philosophers of the first rank.’’ 

The author emphasizes the value of the works of Biran first edited by 
E. Naville in 1859, the Zssaz sur les fondements de la psychologie and the 
Nouveaux essais d'anthropologie. He rejects, however, the view of Na- 
ville that Biran’s development may be regarded as having passed through 
three successive and clearly defined stages, and insists throughout that his 
entire philosophy springs from one fundamental principle,—the signifi- 
cance of the consciousness of effort and will. Convenient as Naville’s 
division may be for practical purposes, ‘‘ it conveys an erroneous impres- 
sion of the relation of the several parts of Biran’s work’’ (p. 4). 

The relation of Biran to earlier thinkers receives careful attention. It 
is shown that, while he agrees in general with the empiricists that all mental 
content is derived from sensation, he discovers an active empirical factor 
in the feeling of effort which constitutes the self. The original content of 
experience breaks up into an active and a passive element. It is the pres- 
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sure of the active element which characterizes perception and forms the 
basis of conscious life. Herein Maine de Biran differentiates his position 
from that of the cruder empiricism of Condillac, ‘‘by emphasis on the 
‘inner’ and consequently necessary character of this fact’’ (p. 15). He 
thus reaches that immediate knowledge of the reality of the self which in 
Locke's system was due to the perception of the mind's own processes as 
given in reflection. 

In dealing with the resemblance between Biran and Kant which some 
have found so striking, Dr. Truman points out that with Kant this prin- 
ciple of activity of which we have been speaking ‘‘ is involved throughout 
the whole of consciousness'’ and is a unitary experience to which all the 
parts of conscious life stand in organic relation, whereas with Biran ‘‘it is 
a particular element in consciousness '’ differing from ‘‘the other simple 
elements by reason of its active character’’ (p. 18). A fropos of Hume 
he says : ‘‘ Biran answered Hume by finding an idea, or impression, which 
had been overlooked in the analysis, that is, the feeling of self discovered 
in the consciousness of effort’’ (p. 21). 

Biran, we are told, founded his epistemology upon psychology, seeking 
to derive rather than to postulate all ultimate principles. Both empiricism 
and rationalism, he thought, had substituted ‘‘ abstractions for facts.’" ‘‘In 
the primitive fact of our volitional activity Maine de Biran believes that he 
finds a datum that is at once dependent upon experience and yet can serve 
as a real basis for the explanation of consciousness’’ (p. 28). This attempt 
the author criticises by showing that Biran himself also falls a prey to the 
tendency to abstraction, since the very effort which he regards as primary 
and fundamental is never attained by simple analysis of experience, but is 
abstracted from an experience with which ‘‘ ideational factors ’’ are always 
bound up. 

In keeping with his psychological method, we are prepared to find that 
Biran discovers in effort and resistance the source of the categories of sub- 
stance and force. The same derivation holds true of causality, unity, 
identity, and freedom. Freedom is as indubitable, in Biran's view, as the 
feeling of the self, and ‘‘ one could deny his own existence as well as his 
freedom '’ (p. 36). Failure to recognize the absolute certainty of freedom 
is due to a confusion between will and desire. Will, he identifies with 
power, and ascribes to it the same limits, while desire ‘‘ begins,"’ to quote 
Biran's words, ‘‘ where power ends, and includes all the field of our pas- 
sivity (p. 36). 

Biran's psychology next receives detailed treatment. It is divided into 
four ‘ systems,’ the affective, the sensitive, the perceptive, and the reflective. 
The affective system includes ‘‘the simple modes of passive sensibility."’ 
The whole scheme of classification, in fact, appears to depend upon the 
varying degrees in which truly conscious activity is united with this basal 
affective life. Thus in the sensitive system, which is the first that attains 
to the order of knowledge, an active self feels the physiological modifica- 
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tions of the affective system, refers them to various organs, and ascribes 
them to external causes. The perceptive system has as its basis the 
element of attention, which, though still under the influence of external 
impressions, includes also the active play of the will by which the sense 
organs focus objects, thereby rendering them more clear and distinct. 
Finally, in the fourth, or reflective system, the active element rises to still 
greater prominence, The self now recognizes its own productive activity 
and unifies all elements of consciousness. Reasoning is the characteristic 
function of this stage of mentality, and here the author discusses the 
elements of Biran's logic. 

His ethics, zsthetics, and religion are given brief but clear treatment, 
while the final section is devoted to Biran’s relation to subsequent thinkers : 
Cousin, Comte, Renouvier, and Fouillée. 

Perhaps the lack most generally felt by the reader will be that of a final 
section summarizing the chief points of Biran’s system and presenting the 
pertinent criticisms which are scattered throughout the work. But where 
the chosen task has been so well executed it may seem ungracious to de- 
mand more. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. Wa cter G, EVERETT. 


Zur Grundlegung der Psychelogie des Urteils. Von ERNST SCHRADER. 

Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1903. — pp. 98. 

Dr. Schrader attempts to analyze the act of judging and to determine 
what constitutes its basis. He confines his inquiry solely to the elemen- 
tary forms of the judgment, since he feels that it is only upon this level 
that the investigator can hope for success. The major portion of the mono- 
graph is devoted to a discussion of problems which have only the remotest 
bearing on the subject in hand ; thus the first sixty-four pages deal exclu- 
sively with psychological methodology and with the law of parsimony. 
The remainder of the paper is an abridgment of the author's forthcoming 
work on Die Analyse des Urteils. 

The possibility of judging falsely is held to be of prime importance in 
the mental life. If all judgments were true from the outset, there would, 
of course, be no need of subsequent correction ; all complexes of mental 
processes would then possess the same purely mechanical character as do 
our perceptions and associations of ideas. And the laws of perception and 
of association would be sufficient to account for all mental phenomena. 
But false judgments do occur, and their correction is an essential condition 
to progress in our thinking. It becomes necessary, therefore, to introducea 
third principle, in addition to the two groups of laws cited, in order to ac- 
count for the novel feature which appears in the judgment. 

Accordingly, Dr. Schrader seeks in the emendation of false judgments 
for that process which is characteristic of the judgment consciousness, He 
cites the following incident and hinges his whole discussion upon it: ‘‘One 
day while out for a walk I saw in the distance a figure which I at first took 
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to be a woman dressed in yellow. On coming nearer, however, I per- 
ceived that the person was pushing a wheelbarrow ; and not until then 
did I recognize that what I saw was a workman wearing a yellow apron.’’ 
An analysis of this experience reveals the presence of three consecutive 
perceptions —the perception of ‘woman,’ of ‘ pushing-of-wheelbarrow,’ 
and of ‘workman.’ An essential feature of the experience is the fact that 
the first perception was subsequently declared to be false, a declaration 
which came about through the agency of the second perception. 

The comparison of a perception which holds true throughout with one 
which turns out to be false, shows that the content persists unchanged in 
the former case, while in the latter case the initial content undergoes a 
change ; a portion of it is ejected and permanently excluded from con- 
sciousness by a subsequent perception. It is the logical opposition between 
the ideas ‘woman’ and ‘ pushing-of-wheelbarrow’ which leads to the re- 
jection of the former idea and the ultimate acceptance of ‘workman.’ The 
idea ‘woman,’ or at least that part of it which is not also contained in the 
idea ‘workman,’ is suppressed by the idea of ‘ pushing-of-wheelbarrow.’ 
This opposition and suppression conditions our rejection of one alternative 
and our assent to the other alternative. Judgment isin its essence a product 
of the negative relation between ideas. The assent which constitutes the 
judgment is nothing else than a refusal to assent to the contrary proposition. 

Dr. Schrader’s argument is exceedingly difficult to follow. Digressions 
are frequent, and there is a lack of discrimination in his use of the terms 
perception and judgment. There are numerous references to certain laws 
of perception which are said to be admitted by all psychologists, but no- 
where does one find a formulation of these laws nor any indication of what 
they are. It can scarcely be said that the author's search for a non- 
mechanical explanation of the judgment has been successful. The whole 
discussion is couched in terms of mechanical forces ; ideas suppress each 
other, exclude each other from consciousness, lift each other over the 
threshold of consciousness, and the like. It is true that this mechanical’ 
play of ideas is based upon a logical opposition, but no attempt is made to 
define the concept or the process in such detail as its importance in the 
system demands. It is not impossible that the principle to which Dr. 
Schrader attaches so much importance may turn out to be of value to the 
psychologist. But this factor can never hope to be evaluated or even 
recognized until its nature and its mode of functioning have been charac- 
terized. Dr. Schrader makes no mention of the work of Jerusalem, Marbe, 
Meinong, or of any other investigator of the judgment. J. W. Barro. 


The Mental Traits of Sex: An Experimental Investigation of the Normal 
Mind in Men and Women. By HELEN BRADFORD THOMPSON. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1903. — pp. vii, 188. 

This book is an account of a series of experiments carried on by the 
author in the psychological laboratory of the University of Chicago during 
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the years 1898-1899 and 1899-1900. The subjects who took part in the 
investigation were fifty students of the University, twenty-five men and 
twenty-five women, all of wltom were taking the introductory course in 
psychology, and who were approximately of the same age. Answers given 
to questions upon health, nationality, and the like showed no differences 
between the sexes in these respects ; and it may be assumed that, on the 
whole, among such subjects there had been no great differences in environ- 
ment. Accordingly the two groups may be taken as really comparable, 
and any differences between them as due primarily or secondarily to sex. 
The experiments made are divided into seven classes, which include motor 
ability, skin and muscle senses, taste and smell, hearing, vision, intellec- 
tual faculties, and affective processes respectively. Asa result of these 
experiments, Dr. Thompson concludes that motor ability in most of its 
forms is better developed in men than in women. In strength, rapidity of 
movement, and rate of fatigue, they are decidedly superior, and in pre- 
cision of movement slightly so. With regard to manual dexterity, men are 
superior in delicate and minutely controlled movements, but inferior to 
women in the ability rapidly to codrdinate movements to unforeseen stimuli. 
In sensibility, women have by no means the decided advantage often 
attributed tothem. The differences found vary from sense department to 
sense department ; they are nowhere great, and are now in favor of one 
sex, now of the other. On the whole, women may be said to have lower 
thresholds and men a keener discriminative sensibility. With regard to 
the intellectual faculties, women have the advantage in memory, and are 
possibly more rapid in associative thinking, while men are probably supe- 
rior in ingenuity. There are no differences in intellectual interests and in 
general information. The degree of influence exercised by emotion is 
probably the same in both sexes ; but, while the social consciousness is 
more pronounced in men, the religious consciousness is more prominent 
in women. In the concluding chapter, an attempt is made to trace all 
‘these differences to the social influences which differ so markedly with re- 
spect to men and women, and which from their infancy tend to develop 
some activities and repress others. 

The monograph is a valuable contribution to the discussion of a subject 
that has hitherto been too often referred to general principles or treated 
from insufficient data. Here a comparatively large number of subjects 
were employed and a sufficient number of experiments made with each. 
With regard to the result, those concerned with motor and sensitive abil- 
ity seem conclusive, at least until they shall be contradicted by experiments 
made with equal care. The case does not seem to be altogether the same 
with the intellectual and affective processes. With the exception of the 
tests upon memory and the physiological expression of affection, where 
simpler processes were concerned and relatively unambiguous results could 
be obtained, these last two groups of experiments seem much less conclu- 
sive. The investigations were necessarily carried on almost entirely by 
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means of the questionary, and although the lists of questions proposed were 
as good as could be expected where they covered so broad a field, yet 
many of them seem open to more than one interpretation. Moreover, the 
greater number of them concern such complicated processes that consider- 
able skill in introspection would be required to render the answers of 
scientific value. For instance, such questions as ‘‘Are you frank?"’ 
‘*Do you consider yourself very emotional ?’’ are by no means unambig- 
uous ; while, as regards intellectual interests, college women can hardly be 
regarded as typical. Asa rule, they go to college because they happen to 
have, at least to some extent, the same interests as their brothers, and for 
that reason any uniformity that shows itself may be exceptional rather 
than typical of the sexasawhole. To be sure, there seems as yet to be no 
better means of investigating such problems as these, and the results ob- 
tained may always prove suggestive, even though they can have no such 
claim to accuracy as have those based upon experiments in the simpler 


processes. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


What Pragmatism Js. C.S. Perrce. The Monist, XV, 2, pp. 161-181. 

The writer refers the original conception of his doctrine to the habits of 
mind acquired during a long period of experimental scientific work. The 
term he borrowed from Kant's Jragmatisch. It has been so widely adopted, 
with so many more or less important variations, that he now puts forward 
his own view under the name of pragmaticism as one phase of the larger 
doctrine. The preliminary requirement of pragmatism is to ‘ dismiss all 
make-believes.’ One must start from the beliefs and doubts which one 
actually entertains, dismissing as make-believe all notion of metaphysical 
truth and falsity. Belief is a habit of mind, mostly unconscious and 
entirely self-satisfied. Doubt is the privation of such a habit. Man is 
able to exert a measure of self-control over his actions, and by a process 
of self-preparation can impart to action a fixed character best indicated as 
absence of self-reproach. In time the repetition of this self-preparation 
tends to eliminate self-reproach entirely. Applied to knowledge, this leads 
to a state of fixed belief or perfect knowledge. The doctrine of prag- 
maticism was first expressed by the author in the Popular Science Monthly 
for January, 1878 as follows: ‘‘ Consider what effects that might conceiv- 
ably have practical bearings you conceive the object of your conception to 
have. Then your conception of those effects is the whole of your con- 
ception of the object.'’ This doctrine dismisses almost every proposition 
of ontological metaphysics as meaningless or absurd, and establishes phi- 
losophy among the observational sciences. It does not confine the prag- 
matist to individual cases, for experiment is always in the interest of future 
conduct and hence must be generalized. Thought, controlled by a rational 
experimental logic, tends to the fixation of opinions which do not depend 
on accidental circumstances and which are independent of what anyone 
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may think of them. These propositions are both real and physically effi- 
cient in shaping conduct. The pragmatist’s swmmum bonum is, therefore, 
not action, but a process of evolution whereby the existent comes more and 
more to embody propositions of this real character. In terms of formal 
logic, the essence of pragmatism may be expressed as a proposition parallel 
to Aristotle’s dictum de omni, We call a predication affirmative (be it 
universal or particular) when, and only when, there is nothing among the 
sensational effects that belong universally to the predicate which will not 
be (universally or particularly, according as the affirmative predication is 
universal or particular) said to belong to the subject. Pragmatism is 
closely allied to Hegelian absolute idealism, being a genuine triadic move- 
ment, but dissents from Hegel's undue emphasis on the third stage. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


La primauté logique des jugements conditionnels. ADRIEN NAVILLE. Rev. 

Ph., XXX, 4, PP. 337-345- 

Universal judgments are of two classes : empirical or ‘closed,’ deal- 
ing with a small group limited in space and time, and absolute or 
‘open,’ dealing with a group not thus limited, ¢. g., the more general 
truths of science. ‘Open’ universality properly belongs only to conditional 
judgments. The true scientific universal claims only possibility, and refers 
alike to past, present, and future ; all this is clearly implied in the condi- 
tional form. The categorical judgment, on the other hand, claims a char- 
acter of present actuality and permanent and eternal reality. But for nei- 
ther the so-called elements of chemistry nor the laws of their combination, 
neither the law of gravitation nor the impenetrability of matter, neither 
atoms and electrons nor energy and its transformations, to say nothing of 
psychic life, does the scientist claim the ontologically fixed and eternally 
unalterable character implied in the categorical statement. The only cate- 
gorical universals for science seem to be certain very general postulates as 
to the nature of space and time ; to throw these into the conditional form 
would be to leave science and enter metaphysics. Modern science is 
abstract, and is content to affirm conditionally the possibility of certain 
necessary relations ; categorical judgments belong properly only to history. 

F, D. MITCHELL. 


Truth and Imagination in Religion. RALPH BARTON PeRRy. Int. J. E., 
XV, 1, pp. 64-82. 


The content of the religious experience is belief in a favorable or unfavor- 
able attitude toward self of one’s residual environment. But it is nota 
mere belief, for it means to be true. Religious truth is practical, not scien- 
tific, and is thus independent of any particular scientific statement. The 
term God denotes, not a fixed conception whose existence may be affirmed 
or denied, but my practical faith ; it contains an idea of my own interests, 
an idea of the disposition of the universe toward them, and some plan for 
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reconciling the two. To be religious is to believe that a certain correla- 
tion of forces, moral and factual, is in reality operative, and that it deter- 
mines the propriety and effectiveness of a certain type of living. Religion 
is not essentially concerned with judgments of truth, except in so far as 
they define or refute its practical truths, Imagination is indispensable to 
religion, in virtue of its power of realizing ideas which are not perceptually 
present, and of translating them into the language of practical life. The 
central religious object being an attitude of the residual environment, to be 
religious one must have a sense for the presence of such an attitude, as for 
the presence of one’s human fellows. The divinity may be regarded as 
manifested in some extraordinary or subtle experience, or in the events of 
nature and history construed as divine; it is addressed in the language 
of prayer and communion, of adoration and consecration, or, at times, 
of hatred and despair. As to the boundary between the imaginative and 
the cognitive in religion, whatever either fortifies or misleads the will is 
conviction ; the rest is imagination. The difference is thus a question, not 
of definition, but of the personal intention and expectation of the believer. 
The development of religion tends to make clearer the relation between 
imagination and belief. Whether religion always deals with a personal 
God depends on how we define these terms. Philosophy is indispensable 
to religion, and the meaning of religion is the central problem of philosophy. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


La raison et les antinomies. (Suite.) F. Evertin. Rev. de Mét., XIII, 

I, pp. 75-113. 

The antinomy here treated is that of spontaneity and liberty. These are 
not opposites ; the free act rather proceeds from primitive spontaneity. 
Taking as a type of elementary spontaneity the activity of the cell, we find 
such spontaneity both absolute and autonomous. Since spontaneity and 
will are synonyms, to act spontaneously means to act as one wishes, what- 
ever be the degree of energy expended, or the result of the act. This act 
is always connected with a thought of deliverance, and therefore implies a 
‘will to be free’ as well as a ‘willto be.’ To analyze a free act is more 
difficult. Such an act seems to issue from many outward circumstances 
which have no interconnection. The ego, instead of acting, seems to let 
its functions act for it. But such an analysis is incomplete. Liberty is 
bound up in the self-conscious human will. In the free act the all-import- 
ant factor is voluntary power. Placed between sensation and reason, it 
always bestows its energy upon the one or the other. With these three 
elements, then, the one autonomous and free, the other two subordinate 
and auxiliary, the question becomes simpler ; the multiplicity in the free 
act disappears. Now in the free act the will unites and harmonizes reason 
and appetite by comparison and choice. Thus the will is the center of our 
personality, the energy of the ego. In spontaneity, too, we may note the 
same action of the will ; hence liberty grows out of spontaneity. Now in 
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both spontaneity and liberty, we have seen, there is a deliverance. This 
means that they tend to set free all that which in each being is the self. 
Individuality thus progresses toward moral perfection. The attainment of 
this perfection, however, implies that the free act shall also be aright act. 
Here volition is aided by reason. Further, will means action, and in act- 
ing the will gains powerand expands. So we may say that in its primitive 
spontaneity the will is developed from itself; will is at least implicitly 
liberty. In positing spontaneity, then, one posits a need of progress. But 
liberty implies not only expansion but concentration and tension, not only 
quantity but quality. In expanding itself the will returns upon itself, it 
becomes self-possessed. Self-possession, however, only exists for him 
who knows his power. Only he who reflects can organize his life and 
attain moral deliverance. One may object that this liberty, which by reflec- 
tion attains self-possession, thus becomes separated from spontaneity, which 
is ignorant of itself. But spontaneity, as has been shown, posits itself, and 
this is the beginning of self-possession ; the essence of self-position and 
self-possession is one, they differ only in degree. The lowest spontaneity 
has also some consciousness ; this later develops into reflection. Thus, as 
one ascends the scale of being, the principle of autonomy grows and gains 
in strength. Now, looking at spontaneity and liberty as extremes, we may 
say that in the realm of activity the distance between them is exactly that 
between the individual and the person. On the plane of spontaneity, the 
desires are fragmentary, on the plane of reflective volition, they are co- 
érdinated into an organism ; they belong to us, and form the basis of the 
ego. The spontaneous life is not, however, ‘a-moral’ but ‘ante-moral,’ 
because it ushersin human morality. Thus the antinomy is resolved. One 
may object that there remains an antinomy between necessity and these 
two modes of action. But, as we have seen, action posits itself, while 
necessity implies something other than itself, 7. ¢., action is categorical, 
necessity is hypothetical. Necessity is a scientific postulate ; it has no ex- 
istence in the world of reason, which is the real world. 
R. B. WauGH. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Comparative and Genetic Psychology. C. LLOYD MorRGAN. Psych, Rev., 

XII, 2-3, pp. 78-97. 

Comparative and genetic psychology finds its place between biology, 
with its variation and elimination, on the one hand, and ethics, with its 
worth of the ideal life of man, on the other. Its aim is to investigate, syn- 
thetically rather than analytically, the nature and mode of development 
of mental processes. One of the first things that comes out, in the study 
of the subject, is the way in which, in the lower ranges of mental develop- 
ment and evolution, everything hinges on practical behavior and activity. 
Another is the complexity of the biological foundations upon which the 
beginnings of the psychology of the individual are laid, and the fact that, 
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in individual genesis, the initial data are already-grouped wholes and not 
sporadic and isolated sensation elements. The older psychologists assumed 
that perception was built up out of sensation units, and to describe this was 
their task. The biological treatment shows that the organism comes into 
the world as a ‘ going’ concern in which the unity is formed by the coales- 
cence of stimuli with its own capacity for complex modes of behavior. 
The popular conception that mind is a controlling influence, in some way 
standing apart from the organic processes which it controls, is essentially 
correct ; for the physiological foundation of conscious guidance is a differ- 
entiation of control-centers from centers concerned in automatic response, 
thus making mind an environment within the organism. Experience is 
the condition of intelligent behavior, as distinguished from automatic 
action ; and this must be the psychological factor. Both the control sys- 
tem and the automatic system are dependent on heredity. Correspond- 
ing to the two orders, the instinct of play in young animals illustrates the 
point. They play, from the psychological point of view, because they like 
it; from the biological point of view, because they thus gain practice and 
preparation for after life. There is a constant interaction between instinct 
and intelligence. The essential point in grasping the relation of biology 
to psychology is to distinguish between instinct and intellect, with their 
parallels of perception and ideation. The leading characteristic of percep- 
tion is its dealing with situations as wholes; and the associations thus 
established are between the situation and the practical behavior. The 
mental processes of animals are perceptual ; and learning is a stumbling 
upon new associations. A large proportion of human processes is also 
perceptual ; but on this as a basis our system of knowledge is built up. 
J. H. Corrin. 


Mental Pathology. PieRRe JANET. Psych. Rev., XII, 2-3, pp. 98-117. 


Psychological states can best be described in general after having been 
studied in particular instances. Psychologists of other countries divide 
psychology into normal and abnormal, while the French regard mental 
diseases as experiments cunningly devised by nature to show the effect of 
suppressed or modified functions. One of the first semi-pathological or 
semi-normal states to be noticed is that of fatigue. One of the first 
symptoms of fatigue is an exaggeration of functions and reflexes : unneces- 
sary movements, tremors, nervous laughs, etc. The agitation may also 
be mental, as ill-humor and fancies. Muscular precision, dexterity, steadi- 
ness, attention, perception, and automatic processes all suffer, and are in 
contrast to the phenomena of repose. Like phenomena are to be seen in 
intoxication. Sleep is attended by lesser activity of the vital functions ; 
dreams, by mental agitation, and are characterized by a narrowing of the 
field of consciousness, and continuous and retrogressive amnesia. Emo- 
tions are attended by physical and mental agitation and are characterized 
by feelings similar to those mentioned in connection with fatigue : weari- 
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ness, powerlessness, etc. Depression is also a feature of emotion, as 
manifested by a diminution in circulation and respiration, weakness, 
and paralysis. Or it may show the opposite symptom: calmness and a 
strengthening of functions, better memory, stronger will, and more active 
attention. In all, the mind displays a great tendency to oscillation. 
Now, in hysteria, which is more purely pathological, the phenomena are 
very analogous to those above mentioned. In fact, hysteria is simply a 
disorder of sleep, fatigue, and emotion. In brief, hysteria is accompanied 
by agitation, convulsions, spasms, hallucinations, weariness, powerlessness, 
and a narrowing of the field of consciousness ; memory is disturbed and 
all troubles seem extremely real. It is a curious fact, however, that the 
characteristic disposition may be immediately changed into its opposite at 
some crisis. Likewise, states of melancholia may give place to states of 
more or less normal excitement. The conclusions to be reached are: that 
some functions are more facile than others ; that the most complex ones, 
which are the last developed in the race, are affected more easily in sleep, 
fatigue, and emotion, and disappear first. Thus considering the mental 
functions as constituting a series of decreasing difficulty, according as their 
relation to reality diminishes, we are enabled to regard them as mental 
oscillations which can find a place in normal psychology. 
J. H. Corrin. 


Materials for the Psycho-genetic Theory of Comparison. F. N. HALES. 
Br. J. Ps., I, 3, pp. 205-239. 


The purpose of this article is to collect and classify the material required 
to construct an adequate theory of the development of the comparison- 
process, and to determine the sequence in time of its different forms. This 
material consists of the recorded expressions of comparison-judgments by 
speech and by gesture, employed by civilized and by primitive man, by 
normal persons and by deaf-mutes. Data on the natural gesture-language 
of deaf-mutes were obtained by means of a widely circulated questionnaire. 
Information was requested on the expression by gesture. of identity and dif- 
ference, and of judgments involving comparisons of size, distance, mus- 
cular effort, moral and zsthetic qualities, The material thus collected, 
together with the evidence from the sign-language of the American Indians, 
clearly indicates four stages in the progressive development of the gesture- 
language syntax of comparison. The first and most primitive method of 
expressing comparison is simply to assert the quality (in respect of which 
comparison is made) of one of the objects and deny it of the other. In the 
second stage, the quality is asserted in the case of both objects, and the dif- 
ference is indicated by means of difference in amplitude or emphasis of 
gesture. This gesture may be purely imitative, ¢. g., exactly reproducing 
the size of each of the objects in turn ; or it may be a rudimentary repre- 
sentative gesture, reproducing alone the relative, not the absolute sizes. 
The third stage may be characterized either as a step toward the substitution 
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of one single synthetic judgment fortwo separate, independent, and equi- 

pollent judgments ; or as the development of the explicit notion of a 

standard of comparison. The underlying conception is that of separation. 

In comparing objects with respect to their size, a certain distance apart of 
the hands is arbitrarily chosen to represent the standard ; starting from 

this, the distance apart is either increased or diminished, to signify the mag- 
nitude of the comparatum. Finally, in the fourth stage, the gesture for 
increase as such is separated off from the gesture for quality, and becomes 
the nearest approximation to an adverbial expression to be found in ges- 

ture-language. This stage contains many instances of pure gradation. 

Parallel to this development in the syntactical forms of gesture-language, 

there runs a development in the elementary gestures used. In the first 
stage, we meet with the most primitive of all gestures, the indicative. In 
the second, the imitative, and then the representative gestures come to the 
fore. In the third stage, there is an advance towards the symbolic which 
is completed in the fourth. With regard to the evidences of spoken lan- 
guage, the examination of a great variety of languages, representing all the 
different structural types, —- incorporative, stem-isolating, catenary, agglu- 
tinative, and inflectional, — shows that the methods of comparison can here 
be brought under six main principles. These arethe principles of opposi- 
tion, exclusion, apposition, separation, gradation, and composition. The 
development of these linguistic forms in the race runs parallel to the psy- 
chological development of the individual. The most primitive experience 
in sensory discrimination of successive objects is the apprehension of a 
novel feature in the second, together with the failure to apprehend such 
feature in ‘the first, or the apprehension of its absence. The most primi- 
tive expression of the comparison-judgment in spoken language consists in 
asserting a quality of the one object, while denying it to the other; or in 
attributing it exclusively to one of the objects. Practically coeval with 
these two forms is that which attributes contrary qualities to the two objects. 
At the lowest stage in the development of language these methods (op- 
position and exclusion) are found in exclusive operation, 7. ¢., in most of 
the incorporative tongues and some of the catenary. At a later stage (7. ¢., 
in stem-isolating, agglutinative, and inflectional tongues) they coexist with 
other methods which gradually gain predominance. As, in the growing 
experience of the individual, the simple apprehension of a novel feature 
passes over by countless degrees into the reference of this apprehended 
novelty to a standard, so in the linguistic development of the race the 
method of exclusion is gradually superseded by the divergent methods of 
apposition and separation, in which explicit reference is made to a stand- 
ard of comparison. In the latter, a quality is asserted of one of the objects 
of a pair, while the norm of the other is governed by a preposition, verb, 
or adverb (or put in a case) implying motion away from. In the former 
(apposition), the locative case is used, to bring out, not the spatial correla- 
tion of the two terms, but the experienced transition, 7. ¢., the transition 
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of the attention from one to the other. The reference to a standard is an 
incipient recognition of qualitative continuity, and the development of 
separation is followed by that of gradation, which gradually predominates. 
Finally, in the newest tongues of the Indo-Germanic type, while the grada- 
tion-forms of the adjective are the all-important sign of comparison, the 
reference of comparatum to a standard is no longer effected by an appositive 
or a separative preposition or case, but by a paratactic conjunction. The 
propositional form of comparison-judgment with which we are familiar, and 
upon the analysis of which the older psychological doctrines of comparison 
are chiefly founded, is thus seen to be the final stage in a complex and 


lengthy process of evolution. 
MurRAY. 


The Problem of Psychological Determinism, STEPHEN S. COLVIN, J. of 
Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., I, 22, pp. 589-594. 


The tendency of modern empirical psychology is deterministic. Em- 
ploying the method of physical science, it aims to explain the psychic life 
as a continuum in which every psychic process is completely conditioned 
by previous processes. The isolation and temporal limits of the individual 
consciousness forbid, however, the maintenance of psychic continuity in 
such a sense. In order to support his theory of the continuity and causal 
interdependence of mental states, the psychologist is obliged either to de- 
stroy psychology by tracing all mental states to physiological conditions, 
or to make illegitimate use of the metaphysical concept of the subconscious, 
Mental facts cannot, like physical facts, be explained in terms of causal 
relations. They require concepts of value and final cause. For its own 
methodology psychology must affirm, though not in an ultimate metaphys- 


ical sense, the freedom of the will. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


Animal Psychology and Criteria of the Psychic. ROBERT M. YERKES. J. 
of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 6, pp. 141-149. 


The author suggests as criteria of the psychic two groups of character- 
istics, the structural and the functional. Under the first, in order of their 
importance, are proposed: (1) general form of organism (organization), (2) 
nervous system (neural-organization), (3) specialization in the nervous sys- 
tem (neural-specialization). The functional group contains: (1) general 
form of reaction (discrimination), (2) modifiability of reaction (docility), 
(3) variableness of reaction (initiative), These are proposed not as proofs 
or criteria in the logical sense, but merely as the working tests of the nat- 
ural scientist. Other and better tests will, in the opinion of the author, 
undoubtedly be discovered and applied later. The single test, ability to 
profit by experience, which has been applied in the investigations of Loeb 
and Bethe, the author regards as inconclusive. If it is interpreted to mean 
mere modifiability, it is applicable to protoplasm itself, while to identify it 
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with a particular kind of modifiability, ¢. g., associative memory, as does 
Loeb, is to make it the test of a particular grade of consciousness. The 
author himself believes that no single satisfactory criterion of the psychic 
can be found. The tests proposed in the article are to be used in connec- 
tion with each other, the three functional criteria indicating distinct grades 


of consciousness. GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 


De la méthode dans les recherches des lois del’ éthigue. G. SPILLER. Rev. 
Ph., XXX, 1, pp. 34-45. 


In ethical as in every other scientific investigation, a sound and precise 
method is of prime importance. Ethical method hitherto has been a com- 
promise between old and new ideas. To deal with the complex nature and 
accumulated mass of ethical facts a consistent method of research is re- 
quired. Ethical science deals properly with many sets of facts: with the 
psychology of the moral life, with the concrete social and moral experience 
of the present, with the history of moral practice and its development in 
different races and during different epochs of human history, and with the 
systems of great ethical theorists. The starting-point of investigation must 
be a preliminary and purely provisional hypothesis, furnished by previous 
experience, which accepts certain facts and their apparent relations as the 
field to be studied. The accumulation of material is accomplished by 
observations, systematic, varied, accurate, and, as far as possible, complete. 
With this accumulation of material proceeds its organization. Hypotheses 
founded on cautious generalizations are subjected to a continuous process 
of doubt, correction, and verification by further observation and induction. 
Finally, the process of deduction may safely be employed. With the use 
of such a method may be predicted a progress in ethical science compara- 
ble to the development of physics since Aristotle. 

MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


Amitié et socialite. G. PALANTE. Rev. Ph., XXX, 3, pp. 271-282. 


Friendship and sociality, though often confused, differ greatly in signifi- 
cance. The latter is synonymous with association, solidarity, or altruism, 
and has reference to a vague, external bond between individuals in oppo- 
sition to the intimate, sympathetic relations of friendship. It is an anti- 
individualistic, impersonal sentiment, finding its most abstract form ina 
general love for humanity or humanism, which emphasizes society and 
disregards the individual, opposing free commerce between individuals. 
Friendship, on the other hand, is the expression of spontaneous and indi- 
vidualistic feelings. Spontaneity, liberty, and profound intimacy are its 
essential characteristics and show its anti-socialtrend. Strife, as Nietzsche 
points out, is necessary for friendship, but mistrust, the most characteristic 
sentiment of ordinary sociality, is excluded. As it is a principle of indi- 
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vidualization, friendship is also elective and aristocratic. Fear forms no 
element in it, but is, on the other hand, the basal element of all camara- 
derie and of all gregarious sociability. There is no antagonism between 
friendship and true egoism, but there is a real antinomy between friendship 
and sociality. The former places free sympathy between individuals upon 
much higher plane than humanitarian abstractions and social conventions. 
WINIFRED HYDE. 


Autorité et liberté. CH. DUNAN. Rev. Ph., XXX, 2, pp. 147-179. 


The progressive emancipation of all civil institutions from religious 
authority is a universal and important phenomenon of history. This 
tendency may be observed in the loss of temporal power by the Church 
during the Middle Ages, and the growth of nationalities as independent 
powers. Along with this divorce of civil and religious authority, has gone 
a similar process of separation in the intellectual world, involving the 
secularization of philosophy, science, andart. To the same general tend- 
ency toward freedom from authority may also be ascribed the abolition of 
serfdom and slavery, the emancipation of woman, ‘and the general growth 
of individual liberty. The type and foundation of all authority is to be 
found in the authority of the Divine Being conceived as the ruler and sov- 
ereign of man. It is ultimately to the transcending of this conception 
that the emancipation from authority in all its forms may be traced. 
Throughout most of the Hebrew Scriptures God is conceived as a ruler, 
whose decrees are just because commanded by Him. Authority of this 
kind is degrading to free moral beings. Real authority can exist only if it 
coincides with absolute reason and justice. In so far as man is a moral 
being, the only authority which he can obey is that of justice itself, and 
not an external Being imposing a Divine Will upon him. It is in this 
sense that we are to interpret the teaching of Christ: God is a Spirit ; and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. This con- 
ception of God proved too lofty, however, and ‘spirit’ has been interpreted 
to mean a being without a material body. This dualism ,current in Chris- 
tian thought is in reality a materialism. The only true idealism is found 
in the identification of God with absolute justice and reason, the realiza- 
tion of which is the end and source of all phenomenal existence. Such 
an idealism is represented by Plato. God does not exist as a Being inde- 
pendent of the world, but is the pure Idea which constitutes the true real- 
ity of the world. As the principle of authority rests on the conception of 
God as ruler, so freedom is to be connected with the idealistic conception 
of God as immanent Reality. True freedom is not the power to act wholly 
without restraint ; it is autonomy, the subjection to no authority save that 
of reason. Reason, however, is not to be conceived as merely individual, 
but as the Absolute Reason whose realization constitutes man’s real being. 
Along with this transformation of the concept of freedom must go a simi- 
lar transformation of the meaning of authority. Freedom is the ideal 
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which cannot be wholly realized under the existing conditions of human 
life. Freedom is the ‘form,’ authority is its ‘matter.’ Hostile to com- 
plete freedom, authority is yet a necessary evil, and constitutes the essen- 


tial condition of the development toward freedom. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


Essais d'esthétique empirique: individu devant l’auvre d'art. VeER- 
NON Lee. Rev. Ph., XXX, I, pp. 46-60; XXX, 2, pp. 133-146. 


In these articles the author aims to describe the manner in which prob- 
lems and theories have emerged in the study of her individual esthetic 
experience, and to suggest a fruitful method for investigating esthetic phe- 
nomena, The articles consist chiefly of notes of introspective observations 
made by the author in museums of painting and sculpture. The observa- 
tions are purely empirical and individual ; the general method is that of 
emphasizing and studying certain of the obscurely mingled elements of the 
complex emotional state as they emerge under varying conditions. Cer- 
tain aspects of the zsthetic consciousness are presented in these notes, as 
they were experienced by the observer at different times. No attempt is 
made to formulate an hypothesis on the basis of these data. The following 
are the principal factors distinguished and studied by the author: the 
apparent facilitation of esthetic appreciation by imitation of the gestures of 
sculptured figures; the increase or diminution of enjoyment caused by 
rhythmic obsessions of different characters ; the effect of the lines ina 
work of art as studied in abstraction from its subject and from other details 
of its composition ; the heightening effects on zxsthetic pleasure of novelty 
or unexpectedness ; and the functions and characteristics of attention and 


association in zsthetic enjoyment. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


Die Aufgabe wissenschaftlicher Asthetik. Cur. D. Prraum. Ar. f. 
sys. Ph., X, 4, pp. 433-480. 


The author regards scientific and normative zsthetics as an irreconcilable 
antithesis, and considers that in so far as prescription comes within the 
range of zsthetics at all, it does so as a secondary or tertiary result of a 
purely scientific procedure. The rejection, however, of zsthetics as a 
normative science does not, Volkelt and Groos notwithstanding, involve 
the rejection of zsthetics as a science of value, as may be supposed from 
the fact that valuation lies at the foundation of normative prescription ; on 
the contrary, it is the result of various considerations that the problem of 
value is the central problem of zsthetic science. That this is true may be 
shown by reference, in the first instance, to the history of zsthetics from the 
time of the earliest Greek thinkers down to the present. From Plato and 
Aristotle through Mendelssohn, Sulzer, Herder, Winkelmann, and Lessing 
to the modern writers, with the possible exceptions of some of the medizval 
writers, Baumgarten, Schiller, and some of the romantic writers, the 
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moment of value has been consciously or implicitly considered essential to 
zsthetic procedure. The alleged exclusion of valuation from zsthetics by 
Kant is no doubt traceable to the supposed identification by Kant of value 
and interest, an identification which is by no means warranted by Kantian 
usage. The zsthetic condition must indeed be void of interest, according 
to Kant, but certainly not of feeling ; and it is important to observe that 
he means by feeling essentially what we mean by valuation, the difference 
lying mainly in the fact that for Kant feeling is a complex mental state, or 
a result of a plurality of psychical processes, while for us feeling is elemen- 
tary and constitutes the complex we call valuation by fusion with ideas 
and judgments. Although we have not as yet any generally recognized 
definition of value and valuation, there is sufficient unanimity of opinion 
to warrant the following characterization. Value is never a quality of 
external objects, but is invariably of a subjective nature. It is the qualifi- 
cation which every content of consciousness receives in virtue of the feeling- 
tone imparted to it as the result of a previous experience. Positive value 
corresponds to pleasure, negative to pain. This feeling tone naturally 
accompanies the idea of. purposiveness (Zweckméassigkeit), pleasure, of 
course, accompanying fitness, and pain unfitness. It is not necessary to 
suppose, however, that the feeling-tone or the valuation grounded upon it 
is due to a clear representation of this teleological character of experience. 
Herbart’s distinction between primary and secondary valuations is useful 
here: primary valuations being those in which the judgment of value 
attaches immediately to the feeling-tone of any given experience ; second- 
ary, those in which the worth-judgment is passed only as the result of a 
process of association or of a mediating judgment. It is within the sphere of 
these secondary worth-judgments that the so-called false values, apparent 
values, and the phenomenon of value-shifting are found. The recent 
thinkers who have made the concept of value central in zsthetics are 
Volkelt, Kreibig, and J. Cohn. To Volkelt belongs the merit of having 
called attention to the importance of psychology and of the analytic method 
for zsthetics, though the criticisms might be made: (1) that zsthetics 
is not merely a branch of psychology, (2) that its method is not exclusively 
analytical, and (3) that, while aesthetics is a science of value, it is not a 
science of value in general. A®sthetic value must be more nearly deter- 
mined. More useful for the determination and the systematic articulation 
of the concept of value are the results arrived at by Kreibig under the 
influence of the founders of the theory of value, v. Ehrenfels and Meinong. 
Value, according to Kreibig, is the significance which any sensational or 
thought content has for a subject in virtue of the actual or dispositional 
feeling connected with it either immediately or by association. All valua- 
tion is divided by him into the ‘autopathic,’ the ‘ heteropathic,’ and the 
‘ergopathic,’ according as the feeling disengaged has immediate reference 
or relation to the subject judging (fresh air is good for me), to another (to 
be benevolent is good), or is impersonal (the cathedral of St. Stephen is 
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beautiful). The alternatives in the first two cases are good and bad in the 
hygienic and ethical senses ; in the last, beautiful and ugly in the sense of 
zsthetics. Kreibig's definition has the objectionable feature that sensa- 
tion-content may have a feeling-tone but can have no value, since we are 
never conscious of it in isolation but only as a constituent part of a unitary 
perception. His determination, also, of the problem of zsthetics as the 
description and explanation of the valuations of mental contents with 
formal quality (Gesta/tgualitét) according to the alternatives beautiful 
and ugly, cannot be accepted without criticism. For (1) it is questionable 
whether the formal quality of mental content is sufficient to mark them as 
specifically esthetic, and (2) the terms beautiful and ugly cannot be 
admitted as determining the scope and problem of zsthetic theory. Cohn 
holds : (1) that the zsthetically valued is immediate experience, (2) that 
zsthetic value is purely intensive, 7. ¢., zsthetic objects are valued for 
themselves and not merely as means (consecutive valuation), and (3) that 
zsthetic value has a prescriptive character (Forderungscharakter). The 
first proposition is too narrow, as it excludes the generally recognized factor 
of association in the esthetic judgment, and the determination of zsthetic 
value as prescriptive must also be rejected. The definition of zsthetics, 
therefore, which results from the foregoing considerations is that it is the 
science of purely intensive valuations of psychic contents. 
Emit C. WILM. 
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NOTES. 


At Western Reserve University, Professor George T. Ladd will lecture 
during the second semester, taking the place of Professor Curtis who will 
pass his sabbatical year abroad. Dr. E. L. Norton, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed an instructor in philosophy to succeed Dr. 
W. T. Marvin, who goes to Princeton. 

In accord with the tutorial system recently adopted at Princeton Univer- 
sity, the following preceptors, with the grade of assistant professors, have 
been appointed in the department of philosophy and psychology: Profes- 
sor R. B. Johnson, of Miami University; Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, of 
Columbia University ; Dr. W. T. Marvin, of Western Reserve University ; 
Dr. Wilmon H. Sheldon, of Columbia University ; Dr. E. G. Spaulding, 
of the College of the City of New York. 

H. C. Stevens, Ph.D., Cornell, 1905, has been appointed instructor in 
psychology at the University of Washington. 

Dr. H. W. Stuart has been elected to the chair of philosophy at Lake 
Forest University to succeed Professor Walter Smith, who was forced to 
resign on account of ill health. 

E. H. Hollands, Ph.D., Cornell, 1905, has been appointed to an in- 
structorship in philosophy at Cornell University. 

Mr. William Harper Davis, instructor in philosophy and psychology at 
Lehigh University, has been elected assistant professor, in charge of the 
department. 

Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, of the University of Leipzig, will offer 
courses at Harvard during the first semester of next year on ‘‘ The Phi- 
losophy of Natural Science,’’ three lectures per week ; ‘‘ The Fundamental 
Conceptions of Chemistry,’’ and ‘‘ Catalysis,’’ one hour each per week, 

Dr. H. K. Wolff, formerly professor of philosophy in the University of 
Nebraska, has been appointed professor of philosophy and education at 
the University of Montana. 

Dr. Emil Arnoldt, the eminent Kant student, died recently at Kénigs- 
berg in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Professor Williston S. Hough, formerly professor of philosophy at the 
University of Minnesota, has been elected professor of philosophy in the 
George Washington University, and is to begin his work there at the 
opening of the academic year. 

Emil C. Wilm, Ph.D., Cornell, 1905, has been appointed professor of 
philosophy at Washburn College. 

Dr. Ernst Meumann, of Zurich, has been called to the chair of philos- 
ophy at Kénigsberg. 
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The Sociological Society has recently issued a pamphlet containing an 
address by the Hon. James Bryce on ‘‘ The Aims and Programme of the 
Sociological Society,"’ together with the first annual report and list of mem- 
bers of this society. Anyone who is interested in the society's work can 
obtain further particulars by application to the secretary, 5 Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W., England. 

Professor Albert Lefevre, of Tulane University, has been appointed to a 
new chair of philosophy at the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Wendell T. Bush has been appointed lecturer in philosophy at 
Columbia University. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XV, 4: A. D. Lindsay, Moral 
Causation and Artistic Production ; PAilip R. Mc Devitt, The Moral Train- 
ing of the Young in the Catholic Church ; Bernard Bosanguet, Xenophon's 
Memorabilia of Socrates; C. W. Super, Vicarious Sacrifice; F. Carre/, 
The Morals of Guyau; Z. S. Bates, The Optimism of Thomas Hardy ; 
Wilbur Larremore, The Tyrant of the Mind; Discussion ; Book Reviews. 

THE PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, XII, 4: 7. A. Haines, The Synthetic 
Factor in Tactual Space Perception; F. Arno/d, Consciousness and its 
Object ; &. 7. Stetson, A Motor Theory of Rhythm and Discrete Succes- 
sion, I. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, II, 6: Raymond Dodge, The Illusion 
of Clear Vision during Eye Movement ; Proceedings of the North Central 
Section of the American Psychological Association ; Psychological Litera- 
ture ; Books Reviewed ; Notes and News. 

Tue Monist, XV, 2: C. S. Peirce, What Pragmatism is; O. 2. Taft, 
The Ceptacle Hypothesis ; 4. 7. Godbey, The Place of the Code of Ham- 
murabi; G. Gore, A Scientific View of Consciousness ; /rving King, The 
Pragmatic Interpretation of the Christian Dogma; Lucien Arreat, On the 
Notion of Order in the Universe ; Zditor, Chinese Script and Thought ; 
Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews. 

XV, 3: Edmund Noble, The Relational Element in Monism; D. Hi/- 
bert, On the Foundations of Logic and Arithmetic; 4A. H. Goddey, Shy- 
lock in the Old Testament ; Johannes Gros, Quality and Quantity ; Editor, 
The Significance of Quality; Edward Day, The Search for the Prophets ; 
Yujiro Motora, Conflict of Religion and Science ; Editor, The Conception 
of the Soul among the Egyptians; W. S. Andrews, Magic Squares, I; 
Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
II, 11: Wm. James, The Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure 
Experience ; Robert Mac Dougall, On the Discrimination of Critical and 
Creative Attitudes ; A. H. Pierce, An Unusual Feature of the Hypnagogic 
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State ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
Notes and News. 

Il, 12: W. P. Montague, The Relational Theory of Consciousness and 
its Realistic Implications; A. A. Overstreet, A Deduction of the Law of 
Synthesis ; Discussion; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals 
and New Books; Notes and News. 

II, 13: 4A. #4. Lloyd, The Personal and the Factional in the Life of 
Society ; 7. W. Riley, Recent Theories of Genius; Discussion ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 


II, 14: J. &. Boodin, The Concept of Time; /. A. Leighton, Self and 
Not-Self in Primitive Experience ; Societies; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXVIII, 2 u. 3: A. v. Szily, Bewegungsnachbild und Bewegungskon- 
trast, Hlans Piper, Beobachtungen an einem Fall von totaler Farbenblind- 
heit des Netzhautzentrums im einen und von Violettblindheit des anderen 
Auges; 47. Zwaardemaker, Riechend schmecken; W. Nagel, Bemer- 
kungen zu der vorstehenden Arbeit von Zwaardemaker: ‘‘ Riechend 
schmecken "’ ; Literaturbericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozioLoGie, XXIX, 2: Hugo Renner, Absolute, kritische und relative 
Philosophie ; Gerhard Stosch, Die Gliederung der Gesellschaft bei Schleier- 
macher; W. Freytag, Ueber der Erkenntnistheorie der Inder; £. von 
Hartmann, Abstammungslehre, Selektionstheorie und Wege der Artent- 
stehung ; Paul Barth, Zum 100, Todestage Schillers ; Besprechungen iiber 
Schriften. 

KANTSTUDIEN, X, 3: Otto Liebmann, In Schillers Garten ; Rudolf Euck n 
Was konnen wir heute aus Schiller gewinnen? F. A. Schmid, Schiller als 
theoretischer Philosoph ; Jonas Cohn, Das Kantische Element in Goethe's 
Weltanschauung ; Bruno Bauch, Schiller und die Idee der Freiheit ; 7. 
Vaihinger, Zwei Quellenfunde zu Schillers philosophischer Entwickelung, 
Karl Rosenkranz iiber Schiller; F. A. Schmid, Schillers letztes Bildnis ; 
Vaihinger, Das Schillerportrat von Gerhard v. Kiigelgen ; W. Windel- 
band, Schillers transscendentaler Idealismus; Zim Klein, Kant und 
Schiller ; Mitteilung betreffend die Preisaufgabe der Kant-gesellschaft. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIII, 3: 4. Poincaré, 
Cournot et les principes du calcul infinitésimal; G. Mi/haud, Note sur la 
raison chez Cournot; G. Zarde, L’accident et le rationnel en histoire 
d’aprés Cournot; C. Bouglé, Les rapports de l'histoire et de la science 
social d’aprés Cournot; A. Aufetit, L’ceuvre économique de Cournot ; 
F. Faure, Les idées de Cournot sur la statistique; 4. Dar/u, Quelques 
vues de Cournot sur la politique ; F. Via/, Cournot et l'enseignement ; D. 
Parodi, Le criticisme de Cournot; F. Men/ré, Les racines historiques du 
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probabilisme rationnel de Cournot; R. Audierne, La classification des 
connaissances dans Comte et dans Cournot; 4/.-Z. Moore, Antoine-Au- 
gustin Cournot ; Supplément. 

Revue PuiLosopHique, XXX,6: F. Le Dantec, La méthode patho- 
logique ; G. Dumas, Pathologie du sourire; F. Lannes, Le mouvement 
philosophique en Russie: Les slavophiles ; 7. Novicow, Erreur et mal- 
heur; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; 
Table des matiéres. 

XXX, 7: Brenier de Montmorand, Les états mystiques; A. Schinz, 
La question d'une langue internationale artificielle; F. Le Dantec, La 
méthode pathologique (2° et dernier article) ; G. Rageot, Le V* Congrés In- 
ternational de Psychologie ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Notices biblio- 
graphiques ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 

Revue Neo-Scovastigue, XII, 2; Z. Noé/, Le principe du détermin- 
isme (suite et fin); A. Hallez, De la méthode philosophique ; Clodius 
Piat, Dieu, d’aprés Platon; Van Roey, La monnaie, d'aprés saint 
Thomas d'Aquin (suite et fin); G. Legrand, L’immoralité de l'art; 
A. Thiéry, Constantin Meunier; A. Pelzer, Le mouvement néo-thomiste ; 
Comptes rendus ; Bulletin de |’ Institut de Philosophie ; Ouvrages envoyés 
& la rédaction. 

Revve De V,6: Duhem, La théorie physique. — xiii. 
Le choix de hypothéses (dernier article); G. Vat/ati, Distinction entre 
connaissance et volonté; F. Afntré, Le probléme des génie; A/fredo 
Niceforo, \nfluences économiques sur les variations de taille humaine 
(suite et fin) ; £. Pei/laude, Ve Congrés International de Psychologie ; Ana- 
lyses et comptes rendus ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

Rivista Fivosorica, VIII, 2: A. Pazzi, 1 problemi fondamentali della 
didattica specialmente riguardo alla scuola media; G. Cad, Intorno al 
progresso odierno del prammatismo e ad una nuova forma di esso; G. 
Della Valle, La teoria dell’ anima-armonia di Aristosseno e |' epifenomen- 
ismo contemporaneo; Rassegna bibliografica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; 
Necrologio : Augusto Conti ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E ScCIENZE AFFINI, VII, 3-4: 2. Brugi, Ul 
fattore psicologico del diritto naturale secondo Ardigé ; G. Salvadori, Le 
correlazioni psichiche ; V. A/emanni, Pensiero e azione; V. Benini, Nel 
campo dei sentimenti; /. Del Greco, Subiettivismo e disequilibri nella 
ideazione geniale; Z. Maestrini, Sguardo alla pedalogia negli Stati Uniti 
ed in Europa; Analisi e cenni ; Notizie ; Necrologio ; Sommari di riviste ; 
Sommari di fascicoli delle annate precedenti. 
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